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SPRING’S BEACON. 


BY MARGARET DELAND. 





Through the misty woodlands bare, 
By the meadows brown and dead, 
In the damp and chilly air, 
Stand the maples tipped with red. 


They are flaring signals bright, 
Wav’'ring ‘gainst the dull, cold sky, 
Heralding with ruddy light 
That the cheerful spring is nigh. 


In their kindling, flaming boughs, 
Wooing robins love and sing, 
Swearing all their pretty vows 
By the Beacon of the Spring! 


Crimson on the robin’s breast, 
Crimson on the growing tree, 

Life and Love alike are drest, 
Love and Life have come to me! 


Crimson on my Love’s soft cheeks 
Does her sweet, shy thought confess, 

When from out her heart she speaks 
To my heart the longed-for “Yes!” 





-_-o- 


EDITORIAL 


The New Jersey Legislature has passed 
the constitutional amendment giving 
women in the country districts the right 
to vote for school trustees, by a vote of 
72 to 1. It must still be passed by the 
next Legislature and submitted to the 
voters before it becomes a law. Dr. Mary 
D. Hussey, corresponding secretary of the 
New Jersey W. S. A., Miss Mary Phil- 
brook, New Jersey’s first woman lawyer, 
and ladies from other parts of the State 
who were at the State House at Trenton 
last week to urge the passage of the 
amendment, were most courteously treated 
by the legislators. 


NOTES. 








The women of New Zealand are show- 
ing the same tendency that the women of 
Wyoming and Kansas have long shown to 
vote against candidates of bad moral 
character, Some interesting testimony 
on this point will be found in another 
column. 





-_o--— 


Almost every person whose memory has 
of late been honored by this community 
was a believer in woman suffrage—Lincoln, 
Gov. Greenhalge, Charles Carleton Coffin, 
Thomas Hughes, Mrs. Elizabeth Charles. 
Yet the same persons and papers that 
eulogize the illustrious dead, continue to 
assure us that the advocates of equal 
tights for women are “the mentally and 
Morally poor.’’ It is the old story about 
building the tombs of the prophets. 





-_o- 


This week and last, the synopsis of the 
State Reports has been crowded out by 
the legislative debates. Next week the 
Publication of the State Reports will be 
resumed. 





>? 


The bill to forbid women and minors 





from working over-time to make up for 


time lost by accidents to machinery has | 


been voted down by the Massachusetts 
Legislature; also a bill to prohibit women 
from dving night work in printing offices. 


=_—-—-- 


The report that Miss Clara Barton 
would not be allowed to distribute relief, 


| except through Turkish officials, has been 


promptly denied; but, as conflicting rumors 
get into the papers every few days, 
many persons desirous to help the starv- 
ing Armenians are deterred from contrib- 
uting by the fear that their gifts may not 
reach the sufferers. We believe Miss 
Barton is too experienced in relief work 
and too firm of purpose to allow the food 
and clothing to be distributed by any per- 
sons in whose integrity she has not full 
confidence. No one need be kept from 
contributing, however, by any such fear; 
since money can be sent direct to the 
American missionaries who are already in 
the field, who have lived in the country 
for years, and who are too thoroughly 
acquainted with the conditions to be 
imposed upon. Miss Barton and the 
missionaries are working in entire har- 
mony ; but any one who fears Miss Barton’s 
efforts may be hindered by Turkish red 
tape can send contributions direct to Mr. 
F. H. Wiggin, 1 Somerset Street, Boston, 
treasurer of the American Board of For- 
eign Missions, with the certainty that the 
money will reach the people in need. 





-_<-- 


EDUCATIONAL AFFAIRS. 


May 4 will be the one hundredth anni- 
versary of the birth of Horace Mann. The 
New England Journal of Education urges 
all the schools in America to celebrate 
this event. The Journal will publish 
special articles and ‘‘exercises’’ for the 
occasion, and the editor, Mr. A. E. Win- 
ship, has in press a book on ‘Horace 
Mann the Educator,’ which will be 
ready in a few days, at fifty cents a copy. 

A national Mothers’ Day in the schools 
is the happy thought of Mary Towles Sas- 
seen, of Henderson, principal of a gram- 
mar school. She prepared a program, 
the recitations being about mother, the 
songs referring to home, and every child 
was given a part. After a daily prepara- 
tion of five minutes, for six weeks, the 
parents, mothers especially, were invited 
to spend the afternoon at school. At the 
conclusion of the exercises, each teacher 
addressed her class and visitors on the 
relative duties of parent and teacher to 
the child. An informal reception fol- 
lowed, the mothers expressing apprecia- 
tion of the idea and the manner in which 
it was carried out, and telling many in- 
stances where the preparation for the day 
had borne fruit in thoughtful attentions 
to the family. From this unpretentious 
beginning the observance has spread, 
until in two Legislatures bills have been 
introduced, legalizing the observance of 
the day. Teachers need not wait for 
legislation, but can arrange for suitable 
exercises and help establish a national 
Mothers’ Day. Miss Sasseen claims that 
it would teach love and respect for moth- 
ers, teach patriotism and love of home, 
and bring teachers and parents into closer 
sympathy. 

This excellent idea is worthy of careful 
development in every school, only it 
should go farther and include songs and 
poems in honor of fathers and fatherhood, 
and the fathers, as well as the mothers, 
should be especially invited to be guests 
of the schools on “Parents’ Day.’’ The 
greatest lack in the education and upbring- 
ing of boys and young men is the ignoring 
of everything pertaining to the relations 
of fatherhood. In the most unworthy 
and frivolous schools, the fact that girls 
will probably be future mothers is never 
wholly lost sight of, and the most pro- 
gressive and thoughtful educators are 
urging more and more that school and 
college teaching and training shall be 
such as will fit women for intelligent and 
responsible motherhood. A correspond- 
ing teaching and training for intelligent 
and responsible fatherhood is equally 
needed for boys. Beginning in the nur- 
sery and kindergarten, the aspiration 
should be developed in girls and boys to 
grow up fit to become the mothers and 
fathers of little ones like themselves. No 
stronger safeguard can be given to grow- 
ing youth than this noblest of noble ambi- 
tions. 

While fathers are tenacious of their 
legal rights, they are apt to be oblivious of 
their obligations and moral responsibili- 
ties, and anything that will help to 
awaken a realizing sense of what they 
owe to their children is much to be de- 





sired. For these and many other reasons, 
the celebration of a day devoted to the 
praise and honor of home and of family 
should include both fatherhood and 
motherhood, and should assume that the 
interests and obligations of mother and 
father are equal. Ifthe occupations of 
the fathers should prevent their attend- 
ance in the afternoon, the exercises 
might be held early in the evening. In 
time, the school children’s day in honor 
of father, mother and home might become 
a day on which to “lay off’ work, a day 
of as great moment as St. Patrick’s Day 
or Labor Day, or even the Fourth of July. 

The school committee of Kingston, 
Mass., recently elected Miss Helen Holmes, 
of the committee, as superintendent of 
the schools in that town. The statement 
that this was probably the first instance 
of the kind in this State called out a 
communication to the Boston Herald 
from Mr. Edward Dixon, superintendent 
of schools in West Brookfield. Mr. 
Dixon says: 

I taught the grammar school at Mendon 
under the supervision of Mrs. Gustavus 
B. Williams in 1879. The following named 
women have, to my knowledge, since 
served as town superintendents: Miss 
Nancy C. George, Mendon; Mrs. Julia M. 
Dewey, North Adams; Miss W. A. Wood, 
Rockport; and Miss Flora E. Kendall, 
Athol. There are also four women dis- 
trict superintendents, two of whom have 
served several years. 

The eldest daughter of ex-Mayor Hew- 
itt, of New York, Miss Sarah C. Hewitt, 
has been a school trustee at Ringwood, 
N. J., where Mr. Hewitt has his country 
home. F. M. A. 


-_<-o 


THE NEXT FORTNIGHTLY. 

There will be no Fortnightly next Tues- 
day. ‘The meetings are held on the second 
and fourth Tuesdays of each month. The 
exceptionally long gap between the last 
meeting and the next is owing to the un- 
usual fact that this year March contained 
five Tuesdays. The next meeting will be 
held on April 14, the second Tuesday of 
the month. 

ee: 


LETTER FROM AUSTRALIA. 
Port ADELAIDE, SouTH AUSTRALIA, | 
FEBRUARY 1, 1896, — § 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

During 1895 two great efforts were 
made in favor of full and equal suffrage 
for women in Australia. 

Fhe Premier of Victoria introduced a 
bill into the Melbourne Parliament for 
adult suffrage for the Assembly or Lower 
House. This, if it had become law, 
would have given all women over twenty- 
one, who had resided six months in an 
electorate, a vote. The Bill passed the 
Assembly by large majorities, but was 
thrown out in the Upper House. 

In Tasmania the Premier introduced a 
bill giving women the suffrage for both 
houses of Parliament on the same terms 
as men. This bill passed the Lower House 
by a large majority, but was also thrown 
out in the Upper House. 

However, there is much to encourage 
us, for the fact that two Premiers of 
responsible ministries introduced meas- 
ures in favor of woman suffrage, and that 
both these lower houses passed the bills, 
shows how powerful the measure of opin- 
ion is which believes that women should 
be enfranchised. 

In South Australia, Miss Spence has 
been appointed and has acted as a Royal 
Commissioner, being the first woman who 
has done so. Also a woman inspector has 
been appointed under the factory act, and 
Mrs. Nicholls has been appointed a mem- 
ber of the Board of the Hospital. 

In all the Australian universities, the 
women are, as regards graduation and a 
right to win scholarships and honors, 
practically on an equal footing with men, 
and a large number of Australian women 
are now taking university degrees. Many 
are entering the medical profession. 

The trained nurse has now become a 
recognized institution, and a considerable 
number of women are finding a useful 
and remunerative occupation as trained 
nurses, It is now becoming common for 
small districts to subscribe to maintain a 
nurse whose services are devoted to the 
help of the poor of the locality. 

The Wesleyan Methodists of Western 
Australia have established an order of 
“Sisters of the People.”’ These are 
chiefly trained nurses, and are exceed- 
ingly useful and popular. 

J. C. Kirsy. 








LICENSE SUFFRAGE DEBATE. 
On Tuesday afternoon, March 31, at 4 
P. M., the Massachusetts House of Repre- 
sentatives took up for third reading the 
bill reported by the Committee on Elec- 
tion Laws, ““To give women qualified to 
vote for members of school committee 
in any city or town the right to vote on 
the question of granting licenses for the 
sale of intoxicating liquors in such city 
or town.’ (Blodgett and Corbett of the 


| Senate, and Moriarty of Worcester of the 


House, dissenting.) 

Mr. HowaArp K. SANDERSON, of Lynn, 
in behalf of a majority of the committee, 
said: 

Mr. Speaker—The brief time which re- 
mains before the hour of adjournment 
will make short speeches necessary, if a 
vote is to be reached to-day. The Com- 
mittee on Election Laws have reported 
the bill to enable women qualified to vote 
for school committees to vote also on the 
granting of liquor licenses. We have done 
so after thorough consideration. We have 
not passed the question over to the next 
Legislature, as the Committee on Consti- 
tutional Amendments has done. We come 
you to say ‘‘Yes”’ or‘*No.”’) Why evade or 
postpone? Why not decide it now? 


its advocates. We called for the remon- 
strants, but none appeared. Instead of 
that, a printed remonstrance has been 
circulated among individual 
thus giving the advocates no opportunity 
of reply. 
suffrage are so afraid of the claim of 
the women that they have formed a 
Man Suffrage Association, with a presi- 
dent, secretary and treasurer. They have 
spent a large sum of money in organiz- 
ing an opposition. Who subscribed this 
money? How was it spent? The law 
requires a detailed statement under oath 
on both points. The Association refused 
to comply with the law, but it is admitted, 
[am informed, that among the contribu- 
tors were at least two liquor dealers. They 


say that they fear the votes of illiterate | 


Compare the 1,528 women who 
voted last November in Wards 14 and 
23 with the 137 in Wards Gand 8. In Dor- 
chester 1,116 women voted; in Ward 6 
only 64, Men torgetthatin Massachusetts 
only men or women who can read 
and write can vote. 
I agree with the Boston Herald, but in its 
editorial this morning against this bill, it 
admits that the moral weight of the 
women’s vote will be for temperance. But 
it demands that we shall vote against this 
bill because women are so strongly op- 
posed to liquor licenses. That is why 


women, 


temperance men should favor it. It is | 


said that women are too emotional. 
When men meet in great numbers in 
political conventions, are they not emo- 
tional? Shall they therefore be disfran- 
chised? The objection cuts both ways. 
It is said that a majority of the men of 
Massachusetts last November voted against 
municipal woman suffrage. This bill does 
not confer municipal woman suffrage. 
But suppose it did? Itis not true that a 
majority of men voted against it. There 
are 565,000 men qualified to register and 
vote in Massachusetts; so says the Man 
Suffrage Association. Less than one-third 
of these men voted against municipal 
woman suffrage. More than two-thirds 
of these men either voted for it, or by 
their silence acquiesced, and signified no 
objection. The Liquor Dealers’ Associa- 
tion is organized against license suftrage 
for women. In National Convention it 
has publicly declared by resolution that it 
is unalterably opposed. The brewers, the 
distillers, the rumsellers would rather 
have State prohibition, or anything else. 
brought before the people than this. If 
you have regard for the homes, for the 
purity and peace and prosperity of the 
people of the Commonwealth, vote for 
this bill. For many years women have 
had the right to vote on school questions, 
because they are so directly interested in 
the welfare of their children. They exer- 
cise this right with very little opposition. 
No one proposes to repeal it. Is it not of 
equal importance to a woman that her 
home shall be secure against the tempta- 
tions of the saloon? In the interest of 
the home, I believe in placing in her hands 
this right. 

We are refused a real referendum by the 
submission of a constitutional amendment. 
Meanwhile, year by year, public senti- 


ment is growing. It is said that only 
23,000 women voted last November. But 


of these 22,204 women voted for suffrage; 
only 864 against it. Ninety-six out of 
every one hundred women voted yes. 
Women will vote fast enough if you will 
give thema right to vote on something, 


instead of nothing. Thousands upon 
thousands have petitioned for it. Why 
are they here to-day? The galleries are 


crowded with them. The 
Massachusetts are aroused, as never be- 
fore, in favor. Let all who believe in ‘‘no 
license’’ vote for this bill. 

Mr. THoomas N. DENHAM, of New Bed- 
ford, said: 

This is a question of more than usual 
importance. It is proposed to delegate to 
the women the question of licensing the 
sale of liquor. We are told that as a re- 

(Continued on ,jourth Page.) 


to the House with our report, and ask | by Governor Drake. 


We | 
did this, after hearing the arguments of | 


members, | 


But the opponents of woman | 





| distinguished statesmen in Georgia. 


women of | 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 

Mrs. E.izanerH Wuire, of James- 
town, is said to be the only registered 
pharmacist in North Dakota. 


Mrs. LIVERMORE, Mrs. Howe, and Mrs, 
ANNA Macy (a sister of Maria Mitchell) 
were given an enjoyable reception by the 
Women’s E. and I. Union of this city on 
Wednesday evening. 


Miss Lockr, an architect of Nashua, 
N. H., submitted plans, in competition 
with several architects, for a five-room 
schoolhouse to be built this summer at 
Sturbridge, Mass. Miss Locke’s plans were 
accepted. 

Mrs. W. G. MILLIGAN, real estate broker 
in New York, has conducted some large 
transactions. She inherited her taste for 
the business from her father, and after his 
death entered into the then untried field 
for women, and was admitted as a mem- 
ber of the Real Estate Exchange. 


Mrs. LAuRA H. Corr, of Marshalltown, 
has been appointed Iowa State Librarian 
She is said to be 
well qualified, and to be a worthy suc- 
cessor of Mrs. Laura Creighton, of Des 
Moines, who during the past two years 
has rendered faithful and efficient service. 


Mrs. ELLA A. Boo.r, a W. C. T. U. 
lecturer of national note, upon invitation 
of President Schurman, presented the 
temperance question in an address to the 
students of Cornell University. The ad- 
dress came in line with their regular 
educational work under the Department 
of Sociology. This topic is being pre- 
sented this year in many colleges. 


Mrs. ELIZABETH CHARLES, author of 
“Chronicles of the Schonberg Cotta Fam- 
ily’ and other beautiful religious stories, 
was among the English advocates of suf- 
frage for women. She put the matter in 
a nutshell when she said: ‘Public spirit, 
a genuine interest in all questions of na- 
tional or social importance, is as essential 
a part of true womanhood as of true man- 


| hood; and women ought not to be exempt 
It is not often that | 


from the duty of voting.”’ 


Miss MARY BREWSTER HAZLETON, of 
Boston, has won the first prize of $300 
in the competition for the Julius Hall- 
garten prizes at New York. The $300 
was offered for the best oil painting exe- 
cuted in the United States by an American 
citizen. Miss Hazleton’s painting was en- 
titled ‘In a Studio.’’ It is the first time 
this prize has been won by a woman. 
Miss Louise Cox won the third prize, of 
$100, a picture entitled ‘‘Pomona,”’ 


Miss MAky PuHILBROOK, of Jersey City, 
who was admitted to the bar of New 
Jersey last June, has just secured the 
passage of an act to allow women to be 
appointed Masters in Chancery. It was 
championed by both Republicans and 
Democrats, and Miss Philbrook has re- 
ceived many congratulations upon her 
success from members of the Legislature. 
The Chancellor has promised to appoint 
her to the office, which will give her some 
judicial powers, such as acting as referee 
in certain cases. 

Miss MAry ANTHONY lately presided 
over a unique “Character Party’ given by 
the Political Equality Club of Rochester, 
N. Y. The members, in costume, person- 
ated eminent suffragists, and made little 
speeches in character. There was Lucretia 
Mott, in Quaker dress; Clara Barton, in 
nurse’s garb of blue and white, with the 
emblem of the Red Cross; “Samanthy 
Allen,’’ in country attire; Mrs. Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton, personated by a Rochester 
lady in modern dress and handsome white 
curls, and many others. The papers gave 
excellent reports.' 


Mrs. Fe.tron, wife of Hon. W. H. 
Felton, of Georgia, is to appear before a 
committee of the United States Congress 
to champion her husband’s cause in a con- 
tested election to that honorable body. 
The Southern papers say that Mrs. Felton 
is “forty years old, fine-looking, with 
white hair, and full of snap and vigor.’’ 
For twenty years she has been campaign- 
ing for her husband, one of the most 
Mrs. 
Felton is well known as a White Ribbon 
woman, and was prominent among the 
Lady Managers of the World’s Fair. Mrs. 


Gen. John A, Logan is another American 


woman who has taken an almost equally 
pronounced position as her husband’s 
political champion. In England, this at- 
titude of a wife toward her husband’s 
public career is very common, and is con- 


| sidered most helpful and honorable. 
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CHARACTER OF CANDIDATES. 


It is remarkable how much alike women 
are, all the world over. The most strik- 
ing characteristic of the women voters of 
Wyoming for the last quarter of a century 
has been their persistent unwillingness to 
vote for candidates of bad moral character. 

The testimony to this fact comes from 
men of all parties. Ex-Governor Warren, 
of Wyoming (Republican), said in a letter 
to Horace G. Wadlin, of Massachusetts: 


Our women consider much more care- 
fully than our men the character of candi- 
dates, and both political parties have 
found themselves obliged to nominate 
their best men in order to obtain the sup- 
port of the women. 

Hon. N. L. Andrews (Democrat), speaker 
of the Wyoming House of Representa- 
tives, wrote that he went to Wyoming 
strongly opposed to equal suffrage, but 
had been converted by his observation of 
its results. He said: 

The women use the ballot with more in- 
dependence and discrimination in regard to 
the qualifications of candidates than men 
do. 
compels political parties to place their 
best men in nomination, this, in and of 
itself, is a sufficient reason for sustaining 
woman suffrage. 

Hon. John W. Kingman, for four years 
a judge of the U. S. Supreme Court of 
Wyoming, says: 

It is very common, in considering the 
availability of an aspirant for office, to 
ask, **How does he stand with the ladies?” 
Frequently the men set aside certain ap- 
plicants for office, because their characters 
would not stand the criticism of women. 
The women manifest a great deal of in- 
dependence in their preference for candi- 
dates, and have frequently defeated bad 
nominations, 

Ex-Chief Justice Fisher, of Wyoming, 
Sa\s: 

The women watch the nominating con- 
ventions, and if the Republicans put a bad 
man on their ticket and the Democrats a 
good one, the Republican women do not 
hesitate a moment in scratching off the 
bad and substituting the good. It is just 
so with the Democrats. Hence we nearly 
always have a mixture of office holders. 

Mrs. L. W. Smith, Superintendent of 
Schools for Carbon County, Wyoming, 
says: 

A woman is more apt to work for the 
individual than for party. If a candidate 
is not correct in character, the entire 
feminine vote is against him, irrespective 
of party. This fact renders it a necessity 
fer each party to nominate good men, 
or their defeat is a foregone conclusion. 

The editor of the New York Observer is 
opposed to woman suffrage. Ie wanted 
some strong testimony against it, and 
wrote to a lady of his acquaintance in 
Wyoming, the wife of a U.S. Judge, and 
a leading member of the Presbyterian 
chureh, asking her to write an account of 
the practical workings of woman suffrage 
for his paper. She replied: 

I came to Wyoming three years ago 
from Missouri, and brought with me fully 
the usual amount of conservatism; and I 
regarded with peculiar suspicion the idea 
of woman's entering the political arena. 
My observations have materially moditied 
my views upon this subject. The women 
are less governed by party considerations 
than men, and both political parties have 
come to recognize the necessity of nominat- 
ing their best men, or at least not nominat- 
ing bad men, if they desire to succeed. 

The experience of Kansas has been the 
same, Judge Johnson, of the Kansas Su- 
preme Court, writes: 

In consequence, a higher class of officers 
are chosen, and we have cleaner and 
stronger city governments. 

Judge Valentine, of the Kansas Supreme 
Court, says: 

The women’s votes have generally been 
east in favor of good officers and good 
government. When it is known that 
women may vote at city elections if they 
choose, the names of only fairly good men 
or fairly good women will be presented 
for officers, for, asa rule, only such can 
be elected. | 

The women of the antipodes are show- 
ing the same tendencies as the women of 
Wyoming and Kansas. 

In the Sydney Daily 
“Outis,” i. e., “Nobody,”’ indulges in the 
following prudently anonymous lament: 

When the freshly enfranchised women 
of New Zealand flocked to the polls a year 
or two ago, and voted straight against 
every candidate whose record wasn’t 
spotless, or who hadn't been found out, it 
had to be admitted that, whatever could be 
said about it on other grounds, female 
suffrage was a sure and strong influence 
in favor of political respectability. It is 
now transpiring ina very forceful way that 
this wave of purity is going to fribble 
away the importance of many leading 
citizens, and prevent a number of deserv- 
ing partisans from being rewarded for 
their fidelity. Respectability stalks un- 
checked through the land, breathing on 
men who have stood pretty well hitherto, 
and crumpling them up. The other day a 
gentleman was appointed to fill a certain 
brand-new and permanent Government 
position. The ‘Wellington Women’s 
Political Purity League’’ at once objected. 
Mr. Seddon had not consulted them, and 
so they published an open and sarcastic 
letter, calling on him to say of the new 
civil servant whether “his past history is 
such as entitles him to be appointed to a 
public position of such importance.’’ The 
Wellington sisterhood admit, with ef- 


Tele graph, one 


If the ballot in the hand of woman | 





fusiveness that smells of sarcasm, that Mr. 
Seddon is a man of “unblemished and | 
dovelike past,” credit him with ‘‘the mag- | 
nanimity of your great soul,” and grace- | 
fully hint that his ‘virtues and noble 
deeds” will: comfort and guide ‘the | 
millions yet unborn.” But they claim 
that he shguld ask for their opinion when 
he is filling billets. This is the stage at 
which Mr. Seddon ought to put his foot 
down. 

When women know more about the 
actualities of politics, and get a better 
idea of the sort of place the world is 
generally, their advice on matters of this 
kind may be taken. In the meantime let- 
ting them interfere between the Govern- 
ment and its servants would be equivalent 
to referring the Armenian question to a 
committee nominated by the Sultan of 
Turkey. What man is there whose private 
and public career would stand searching 
inquiry by women with missions and 
come out of it unprejudiced? With the 
old-fashioned style of woman he would be 
safe enough, no doubt ; at any rate, there 
would be a very strong probability of his 
social lapses, if any, being translated as 
romantic weaknesses. But women who 
join leagues of purity would not admire 
Byionic weaknesses, and, as the Welling- 
ton ones specifically go in for political 
chastity, the short truth about it is that 
their reports would go as far toward dam- | 
ning 99 men out of 100 as they could. 
This sort of woman, who is invariably up 
in years, and no better than she should be 
in the matter of appearance, makes the 
mistake of confounding private affairs 
with public ones, If a man is, for ex- 
ample, an incomparable financier, and a 
country whose money affairs are terribly 
tangled can employ him, it shouldn’t mat- 
ter to that country whether or not the 
financier once stole a horse, or was found 
in a hotel by the police after 11 o'clock, 
or had put to a practical trial the ques- 
tions that are raised in sex plays. He is 
wanted to do financing. In the same way, 
if the appointee who is objected to in 
Wellington can do the work he is engaged 
for, that is all the Government are con- 
cerned about. In any case, the League 
ought to be told straight away that his 
history is no business of theirs, and that 
Mrs. Scandal will not be allowed to prattle 
in the Premier's ear. 

Mr. Oswald Garrison Villard, at the 
annual meeting of the Massachusetts 
W. 5S. A., said he lately heard a man argue 
against equal suffrage on this very ground 
—that, if women voted, a man of bad per- 
sonal character could not be elected to 
oftice, even though he might be the most 
useful man in the world politically. Great 
minds run in the same channels, and so do 
little ones, whether in the United States 
or in Australia. 

“Outis’’ of New South Wales thinks it 
would be an outrage if an able financier 
were to fail of election because of personal 
profligacy. But a woman might be as 
clever at arithmetic as Virginia St. John in 
Mallock’s **Paul and Virginia,” and if her 
morals were no better than Virginia’s, 
she would be considered (and rightly) out 
of the question as a candidate for any 
public position of honor and trust. ‘The 
difference now made between men and 
women is well illustrated by a recent case 
in Albany, of which Mary S. Anthony 
writes to the Rochester and 
Chronicle: 


Democrat 


Six of the legislators of the State of 
New York were arrested by Captain Robert 
Davidson in the house of the notorious 
“Lil” Read. ‘Lil’? was held to bond, the 
ten inmates released; and the ‘visiting 
legislators,’ who had given ‘fictitious 
names,’ were not called as witnesses. 
Their names have been kindly shielded 
from the public. And of these men, and 
such as these, must the women of the 
State, the pure, the noble and the best, 
beg and pray for the right to help to 
make laws for the protection of person 
and property! 

Shades of our fathers! whither are we 


drifting? Only one of the number, **Lil” 
Read, is “notorious.’’ Not one of the 


well-educated, well-to-do legislators who 
patronize her house, is, like her, ‘“‘notori- 
ous.”’ 

Who for one moment believes that, if 
the three women of Colorado who were 
elected to the Legislature of that State in 
1894 had proven thus recreant to decency 
and good morals, their names would have 
been so carefully withheld, and not an 
editorial comment appeared against them? 
You know, and I know, that their full 
names would have been flung to every 
breeze in the broad heavens, and not a 
newspaper in the country but would have 
heralded the shameful conduct of the 
women legislators to the very ends of the 
earth, 

The answer to such complaints as those 
of ‘‘Outis” iseasy. It occasionally happens 
that a man of profligate private life isa man 
who can be thoroughly trusted in public 
life; but nine times out of ten he is not. 
There is no doubt that, on the whole, the 
standard of public service would be 
raised and good government promoted if 
men of profligate private life could not 
be elected to office. 

When dull but estimable Queen Char- 
lotte died, it was said that she was a 
real loss to England, because, if she had 
been good for nothing else, she had at 
least served as a weight attached to the 
door of the court, to keep it shut against 
disreputable women. If the vote of 
women served no other good purpose than 
that of a weight attached to the door of 
public office to keep it shut against dis- 
reputable politicians, this of itself would 





go a long way to purify politics. 


WAR ON THE CHAIN-STITCH MACHINE. 


| Editors Woman's Journal: 


It is truly marvellous how really good- 


| natured we are, and what an amount of | 
one | 


ill-treatment we stand, until some 


makes a start and denounces the mischief- 





— 





| spell as she sings the passion and inspira- 


makers who give us constant trouble and | 


annoyance, I do not refer to an evil that 
stirs the world, but one that is the source 
and cause of those hundred and one little 
happenings which aggravate us, 
our good humor and make us miserable; 
for through it the nicest and neatest peo- 
ple often appear careless and slovenly. 

This evil is the chain-stitch sewing-ma- 
chine. Let an open crusade therefore be 
hereby declared against every one of them 
upon which is made clothing that is 
offered for sale. 

Being assured that this finds an echo 
in the heart of every housewife, nay, of 


is a possibility of driving this monster out 
of the factories where it is used to manu- 
facture clothing. 

No doubt some one will say: ‘But, 
madam, are you not wasting an undue 
amount of words and energy over a thing 
so trifling?”’ 

‘*Trifling, sir? Is it a trifle, when I have 
bought the family’s underclothing, for 
instance, and, after it has been worn once 
or twice, and certainly after it has been 
washed for the first time, it goes ‘psh! 
There! you can just see where the belt 
and bindings have been, but now the 
buttons and buttonholes alone hold.” 

“Why, all you have to do is to take a 
needle and put the runaways in their 
place again,” I hear a gentleman remark. 

‘Exactly, sir. But, whether I do so or 
not, I have aright to say: ‘I buy clothes 
ready made, because I don’t want to sew 
them, or have no time to sew them.’”’ 

‘*‘But the better grades of goods are, as 
a rule, not sewed on that machine.” 

‘Indeed, sir? I am very sorry if your 
information be true. That would seem as 
if the people who cannot, for good rea- 
sons, buy the best grades, had goods made 
on purpose to make them look careless 
and disorderly; as though it was the 
object of the machine in question to pro- 
duce that effect. No, no, I beg your 
pardon. I don’t believe that people can 
be quite so unscrupulous as that. But 
what in the world induces manufacturers 
to use that machine is something I have 
often asked myself without finding an 
answer. Does it cost less? Less what? 
Less thread? Then heaven preserve us 
from such economy, by which one of the 
sleeves of the still new night-dress comes 
out, as by magic, and the other is held at 
one end by I know not what powers.” 

‘*Look, look, mamma! Isn’t it funny?” 
says the little urchin with delight, when 
he pulls at the thread that tickles his 
chin—and the brand-new tie is seamless 
from one end to the other. 

Nellie is a very pretty and neat young 
girl, who likes to be nicely dressed. She 
buys her calico dresses ready made, like 
most servant girls. The other day I found 
hercrying. She had been to the grocer’s, 
thinking that she looked as trim as any 
girl in Boston in her light, new calico 
gown, but, on her return, she found out 
that one sleeve was parting from the 
waist and a seam in the back was ripping 
fast. 

Now tell me, in the name of reason, 
why is all this? 1 know only one remedy. 
Ladies, for the benetit of mankind, let us 
unite and obstinately refuse to buy any 
clothing that is sewed on that machine. 
Dry-goods dealers, and especially buyers 
of such goods in the different establish- 
ments, please ‘Take Note.” 

ANGELICA E, Post. 


-_-- 


A GERMAN PEASANT POETESS. 





Germany has a new poet, a feminine 
Burns, sprung, like the Scottish bard, 
from the ranks of the peasantry, and in- 
terpreting, like him, not only the peasant 
world, but the broader one of nature and 
the soul with a true instinct of genius. 
Johanna Ambrosius, though born in 1854, 
was, up to Christmas of 1894, entirely un- 
known to her countrymen. The publica- 
tion of a volume of her poems at that date 
has brought her suddenly into fame. 
Fifteen editions have already been sold, 
and she is now the literary lion of the 
hour. What the conditions of her life 
have been appears from a description of 
her by a lady who visited her in 1894: 


“There entered a haggard, unhealthy, 
poor-looking woman, meanly clad, as 
meanly as the poorest peasant. A simple 


frock, a jacket, and a dark neckerchief 
wound round her head hardly led one to 
expect more from her than any other 
member of her class.”’ 

She had the ordinary education of the 
village school, married a peasant at 
twenty, and up to a year ago lived and 
toiled amid all the narrow conditions of 
that position. It is astonishing that out 
of such limitations should-come a poetic 
note so true, so varied, and so perfect in 
its form. She brings all classes under her 


destroy | 


tion of the inner life, the social problems 


of the time, the sorrows of the poor, the | 


pathetic tragedies of the woman unloved, 


the woman badly mated, the woman 


whose home and heart are wrecked by | 


drink, of the world’s thirst for joy and 
the way it misses the prize.— The Christian 
World, 


-_-- 


NO DEGREES FOR WOMEN. 


The British Medical 
29 says: 

During the fortnight which has elapsed 
since the memorials mentioned in the 
British Medical Journal of Feb. 15, in 
favor of the admission of women to Cam- 
bridge degrees, various protests have been 
made by those who are opposed to the 
desired concession. Of these, the most 
important was a meeting of certain mem- 
bers of the Senate on Feb. 22. It is worth 


Journal of Feb. 


; , | noticing that this demonstration by the 
every woman, I feel confident that there | 





opposition party was attended by only six 
of the seventeen heads of colleges, and by 
five of the forty-two professors. Nor 
can it be said that what was lacking in 
authority was made up for by weight of 
argument. In the speeches, as reported, 
the most striking feature was the substi- 
tution of flights of prophecy for the recog- 
nition of facts. 

This is also the most striking feature of 
every speech against equal suffrage. The 
British Medical Journal continues: 


One speaker feared that the admission 
of women would ignore and obliterate the 
distinction between men and women, to 
the disadvantage of both; women would 
become less modest, and men less chival- 
rous. Another said that ‘‘women would 
be pulled down by contact with the 
rougher and coarser nature of men.” Can 
those who are living in the heart of the 
University be unaware that for twenty 
years women have been competing with 
men on equal terms; have been attending 
University and inter-collegiate lectures, 
have shared in the use of museums, labora- 
tories, and the University library, and that 
the results have not been such as are proph- 
esied by these alarmists? Professor Clif- 
ford Allbutt argued that if women were ad- 
mitted as members of the University, ‘in 
less than ten years there would be at least 
1,000 women students,’’ and he asked 
whether if 1,000 women had founded the 
University it would have achieved the same 
results or been in the same position it 
now occupies. As a matter of fact the 
colleges of Sidney, Clare, Pembroke, 
Christ's, Queen’s and St. Jolin’s were all 
founded by women, as were also the Lady 
Margaret professorship and many Univer- 
sity prizes. As to the fear that the ad- 
mission of women to degrees would lower 
the standard of examinations, it is only 
necessary to remember that for eighteen 
years women have been free to obtain the 
medical degrees at the London Univer- 
sity, and that the examinations have 
within that time become more stringent 
rather than less so, 


-_-- 


ANOTHER HARVARD VIEW. 


Last week we copied from the Harvard 
Crimson the brief for the affirmative in 
the debate of March 19 on suffrage, in 
“English 6." This week we copy from 
the same source the brief of the students 
who argued in the negative, W. W. Orr 
and ‘I’. H. Russell. It is really remarkable 
how feeble its arguments are, and how 
antiquated its authorities. The Cam- 
bridge lady who sends the clipping writes: 
“I am a dyed-in-the-wool suffragist, but 
I could get up a better ‘anti’? argument 
than this’? The brief is as follows: 

Question: ‘‘Resolved, That Municipal 
Suffrage should be extended to Women in 
Massachusetts.” 

BRIEF FOR THE NEGATIVE, 

Best general references: Nation, Vol. 
44, pp. 310 and 362 (Apr. 14 and 28, 1887); 
Forum XVII, p. 406 (June 1894); Bib. 
Sac. Vol. 50, p. 331 (Apr. 1893), 

I. Municipal suffrage for women would 
not purify municipal politics. (a) Mar- 
ried women, almost without exception, 
would vote as their husbands voted: Bib. 
Sac., Vol. 50, p. 331. (6) Unmarried 
women would be likely to vote less wisely 
than men. For (1) Women are more 
bitterly partisan, and would be moved 
more by sympathies than by reason: 
Forum, XVII, 409. (2) In Kansas, the 
elections result less wisely thau before 
women had the suffrage: Nat. Vol. 44, p. 
310. (c) The better class of women would 
not go to the polls. (d) The lower classes, 
under the influence of their husbands and 
vile politicians, would use their right 
freely: Nat. Vol. 44, p. 310. (e) The 
uncounted army of women in brothels and 
slums would vote under the influence of 
money. (f) In New Jersey, woman suf- 
frage was abolished with the concurrence 
of both sexes, because her corrupt voting 
rendered the elections of that State a mere 
farce: Bib. Sac. Vol. 50, p. 331. 

II. The problems of municipal govern- 
ment are not to be met by ap extension of 
the suffrage which thoughtful men now 
consider too broad, but by the education 
of a livelier public spirit and opinion: 
Atlan. Vol. 65, p. 331. 

III. Women do not want and would not 
use the municipal suffrage. (a) In Wi- 
chita, Kan., out of thirty-five women quali- 
fied to vote, two hundred voted in 1887: 
Nation, Vol. 44, p. 362. (b) In Massachu- 
setts in 1886, only one woman in every two 
hundred and fifty-four could be induced 
to go to the polls to exercise the school 
suffrage: Bib. Sac. Vol. 50, p. 331. (c) 
When woman suffrage was brought before 
the people in 1894, only one-tenth of the 
women of Massachusetts expressed their 
wish to vote. 

IV. If women should mix in political 


a 
affairs, their elevating influence upon 
society through the home would be jim. 
paired. (a) Their greatest strength lies jp 
influencing their sons and husbands 
toward good. (b) Not only would the 
lose much of this influence, but also thejy 
own self-respect. (c) The testimony of 
Kansas points toward a lowering of wo. 
| man’s dignity through politics: 
| Vol. 44, p. 310. 
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| A WORD FROM THE NATIONAL 


. TREASURER. 

The National Treasurer wishes she 
could show to contributors how much 
their single dollars accomplish in suffrage 
work, 

It was her boast at the annual conven. 
tion that, for the first time since her cop. 
nection with the Association, she could 
report all debts paid and money in the 





treasury. The Business Committee hoped 
that that balance, with convention dona. 


| tions, would be syfticient to cover the con. 


vention and running expenses of the year, 
In making this calculation, the committee 
did not take into consideration the great 
growth of the Association during the past 
year. 

While the current expenses have not 
increased in proportion to this growth, 
they have, of course, increased somewhat, 
For instance, the treasurer’s mail has 
nearly doubled. ‘The after - convention 
work in her office, which has usually been 
done by two persons, this year required 
three. The treasurer, as all other National 
‘Officers, gives all her time and thought to 
the work without compensation, and these 
extra clerical services are obtained for a 
mere pittance, Part of us are so situated 
and so biessed with good health that we 
can serve the Association, and the treas- 
urer hopes that every one who reads this 
will be willing to make a contribution to 
the General Treasury. In return the 
treasurer assures all contributors that 
every cent will be judiciously spent. 

HARRIET TAYLOR Upton, 

Warren, O., March, 28, 1896, 


-_- —— 


WOMEN ATTORNEYS. 





Miss Florence Cronise has been practis- 
ing law for twenty-five years in Tiffin, O. 
She is a college woman, and prior to tak- 
ing up the study of law she was principal 
of the city high school. At first she 
met with considerable opposition from 
men lawyers who held that a woman was 
out of her place in the court-room, except 
as a culprit or a witness. But all .preju- 
dice has been overcome by the womanly 
and dignified manner in which Miss 
Cronise has conducted herself and by the 
high rank she has won in her : rofession. 
She has a large practice, chiefly in com- 
mercial law, does a large amount of pro- 
bate business, and has numerous women 
clients. She is described as a beautiful 
woman, as charming in society as she is 
able in business. 

Miss Carol E. Reed, of Jetmore, Kan., 
was recently admitted to the bar to prac- 
tise in the District and Inferior Courts of 
the State. She passed a No, 1 examina- 
tion, answering all the questions satis- 
factorily. 

The president of the lowa Woman Suf- 
frage Association, Mrs. M. Lloyd Kennedy, 
is in the active practice of law. Both Mr. 
and Mrs. Kennedy took a law course at 
the State University, the latter having 
previously completed a collegiate course 
in the same institution. 

Miss Mary F. Philbrook, the first woman 
lawyer in New Jersey, is urging the pas- 
sage of an act to enable women to become 
Masters in Chancery. If she succeeds she 
will have the powers of any attorney, 
being in turn not only ap attorney-at-law 
but a notary public, a commissioner of 
deeds, and soon a master in chancery. 
Miss Philbrook is the leader of the move- 
ment in behalf of the women of New 
Jersey to secure recognition in the 
practice of law. 

There are three women students in the 
Kent College of Law at Chicago, Ill. 
Misses Jessie L. Davis and Lizzie Hoak, 
seniors, and Miss B. H. V. Dickson, 
junior. F. M. A. 

—>>--- 


MISS WILLARD IN FLORIDA. 


Miss Frances E. Willard meets a warm 
reception in the South, although she 
speaks courageously in behalf of woman's 
ballot. At St. Augustine she said, as 
reported in the Florida Times-Union: 


I have thought that in order to retain 
ournative customs we must enfranchise 
women. Men are beginning to see this. 
The tendency of laws is towards local 
option, backed up by woman’s ballot. 
Brewers and distillers fight this to the 
death, and good Christian ministers, with 
the best intentions, often unite forces 
with them, through motives wholly 
different. But the most intellectual min- 
isters of the country are getting theif 
eyes opened, and the business men are 
taking an advanced position on the sub- 
ject. A quarter of a century from now, 
the participation of women in govermeD- 
tal affairs will be a settled question. . - - 
I know of no influence so potent to bring 





about our purpose in the world of reform 


Nation, 
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—— 
as that of paper pulp, “‘wet up’ with 
rinter’s ink, moulded into bullets and 
shot by the press, that has been so genial 
and well-affected towards our organiza- 
tions. 


=_-—— 


THREE NEW SUFFRAGE PAPERS. 


The Woman's Standard, of Des Moines, 
la., Which, after an honorable record of 
eight years, was discontinued, has resumed 
publication. The first number (March) of 
the new series, presents its old familiar 
face, and the former editor, Katherine M. 
Pierce, is retained. The size of the paper 
has been reduced to four pages and the 
price to 25 cents a year. The Woman's 
Standard has been a faithful helper in car- 
rying on the suffrage work, particularly the 
lowa work, and we hope it will receive 


the encouragement and support it richly | 


deserves. 

Kansas Suffrage Revéille is the spirited 
title of a new .paper to be published 
monthly at Eureka, by Mrs. Kate R. Addi 
son, for the Executive Committee of the 
Kansas E. §. A. It is*a small sheet of 
four pages, bright and newsy, and only 
ten cents a year. Its columns show that 
suffrage workers are active in Kansas. 

The Woman’s Era, published semi- 
monthly at Utica, §. Y., devotes con- 
siderable space to the interests of woman 
suffrage. The number for Feb. 15 con- 
tained a portrait of Miss Susan B. An- 
thony, and an appreciative sketch of her 
life and work, by Mrs. Jean Brooks Green- 
leaf. F. M. A. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


Our Army Nurses. Interesting Sketches, 
Addresses and Photographs of nearly 
one hundred of the noble women who 
served in Hospitals and on Battlefields 
during our Civil War. Compiled by 
Mary A. Gardner Holland. Boston: B, 
Wilkins & Co. 1895. Sold by subscrip- 
tion only. 


This handsome octavo volume is a valu- 
able compilation of portraits and _ brief 
biographies of women nurses who incurred 
the privations and dangers of war without 
its excitement and adventure. The army 
nurse could not limit the tax upon her 
health, sleep, time, and strength. The 
sight and sound of pain and wounds and 
disease were always before her. On the 
field of carnage and amid terrible condi- 
tions she saw the “‘seamy side’’ of war, 
and in alleviating the agony of others 
often sacrificed health and life itself. The 
army nurses who survived the struggle 
would have little patience with our 
modern ‘‘jingo’’ statesmen, who would 
fan the war spirit into flame in order to 
promote the fortunes of a presidential 
candidate or further the plans of a politi- 
cal party. To such we commend this book 
and prescribe the daily perusal of one of 
these brief biographies. H. B. B. 





THE Wor.Lp THrouGH A WoMAN’S EYEs. 
By Jessie A. Ackermann. Introduction 
by William FE. Curtis. Illustrated. 
Chicago: 1896. 

This is a unique book of personal travel 
and adventure by a woman who visited 
Alaska, the Sandwich Islands, Samoa, 
New Zealand, Tasmania, Japan, China, 
Siam, Java, Sumatra, Burmah, British 
India, Cashmere and South Africa with- 
out guard or escort, wearing the white 
ribbon of the W. C. T. U. The fact thata 
woman could thus travel as a ‘‘round-the- 
world missionary,’’ 200,000 miles, within 
six years, in peace and safety, holding 
1,500 temperance meetings, visiting 1,140 
Sunday schools, and securing the temper- 
ance pledges of 7,500 men, could not have 
occurred at any previous period of the 
world’s history, and proves that in some 
respects the world is outgrowing its ancient 
barbarisms. ‘The illustrations are charm- 
ingly characteristic of the places described. 
The narrative is simple, graphic and in- 
teresting. Stay-at-home travellers will 
enjoy reading a book which makes them 
companions of so wide and varied a ramble 
over the surface of the planet we inhabit. 

H. B. B. 


SERMONETTES FROM MOTHER GOOSE FOR 
Bic Foiks. By Fanny Harley. M. F. 
Harley Publishing Company, Washing- 
ton Street, Chicago, Ill. Price, cloth, 
$1.25; paper, 50 cents. 

This book seems to be particularly help- 
ful to women. Its chapters are each 
headed with a familiar rhyme from Mother 
Goose, and the thoughts elaborated are 
the most practical for seekers after the 
truth on metaphysical lines. The teach- 
Ings it contains are those that Christ 
taught, and-the illustrations are home- 
Spun and simple. No one can read it with- 
out making new resolves, and no one can 
make new resolves without helping him- 
self to grow spiritually. The chapter 
headed 
“Mollie, my sister, and I, fell out, 

And what do you think it was all about? 
he loved coffee and I loved tea, 
nd that was the reason we couldn't agree!”’ 

18 particularly helpful. It shows us how 

We each yoke others down with our beliefs, 

and how such a course dwarfs us, as well 

a our friends who are influenced by us. 

Little stories and anecdotes run through 

the volume, which add to its strength. 

Bt. U. 
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The recent ‘‘woman’s edition” of the 
Lynn Item cleared $2,328 for the Asso- 
Clated Charities. 








GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 





An effort is being made to secure the 
coéperation of women’s organizations 


throughout the country to aid in the | 
movement for an_ international peace 
tribunal. 


The Atlantic Monthly for April con- 
tains ‘‘Some Memories of Hawthorne,”’ by 
his daughter, of his life in Italy. Alice 
Brown gives a charming account of a 


sustained by four young men from the | 


same high school. The judges, Rev. J. 


T. Henderson, Mrs. Owen Whitehead and | 


Superintendent Harris, decided in favor of 
the young women. 
“The High School entertainment was a 


| very pleasant affair, and reflected much 


visit to the town which stood for Cran- | 


ford in Mrs. Gaskell’s classic tale. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. are preparing 
for publication an entirely new Riverside 
Edition of the writings of Mrs. Harriet 
Beecher Stowe. It will comprise sixteen 
duodecimo volumes, carefully edited, with 
introductions, notes, portraits of Mrs. 
Stowe, and engraved title pages. A lim- 
ited large paper edition will contain Mrs, 
Stowe’s autograph, written for each copy. 

The housekeepers of Orange, N. J., are 
to taste the joys of educated domestic 
labor. A school for servants is to be 
started, where women will be trained to 
do housework intelligently. The position 
of servant is the only one where the pupil 
is practically taught and at the same time 
paid for learning. The reward of the 
teacher-employer generally is to lose her 
apprentice as soon as she reaches efficiency. 

Rosa Bonheur’s family possess unusual 
artistic taste. Her father, her sister, 
her brothers and several of their relatives 
and descendants have displayed ability in 
painting or sculpture. Mlle. Bonheur’s 
only piece of sculpture is a little marble 
figure of a ram, of which the design and 
workmanship are quite good enough to 
provoke the wish that she had been able 
to pursue two arts instead of one. 

Ada V. Peters is the successful con- 
ductor and sole owner of The Farmers’ 
Industrial Union, published at Columbus, 
O. Miss Peters proposes to give every 
woman subscribing to her paper a secret 
for preserving fruit perfectly fresh, with- 
out cooking, which does away with cans 
and sealing wax. To farmers and store- 
keepers who read the paper, she offers to 
send a famous egg-preserving secret, that 
will keep eggs a year. 

The report that Miss Hypatia Boyd was 
the first deaf and dumb girl to enter a col- 
lege proves to be a mistake. Miss Mary 
S. Garrett, principal of the training home 
for deaf children in Philadelphia. writes: 
“It is delightful to know of such cases as 
you mention. One of my sister’s deaf 
pupils graduated with honor two or three 
years ago, from Bryn Mawr College. We 
are training all our pupils here to go to 
schools with the hearing.” 

The Boston Daily Advertiser announces 
its permanent increase in size to twelve 
pages. This isin line with the constant im- 
provement and development of the paper, 
which the management has always in view. 
To the many friends of woman suffrage it 
will be a pleasure to know that the grow- 
ing business and subscription lists of the 
paper more than justify this change, 
which is made, not fora day ora week, 
but to stay, thus making the Advertiser 
the largest Republican paper in New Eng- 
land. 

A year ago there was organized in San 
Francisco a string orchestra composed 
entirely of women. The leader was Pro- 
fessor Scheel, who delayed his return to 
Germany because of his interest in this 
work. Under his leadership a successful 
concert of classical music was given. New 
York is now forming a ladies’ orchestra. 
It will be a professional organization, but 
the concerts will be open only to sub- 
scribers, on the principle maintained by 
the Mendelssohn Glee Club. Carl V. 
Lachmund is to be the director. 


Miss Mabel L. Pray has made an admir- 
able collection of sixty pleasing songs 
suited to bring the hands, eyes, head— 
the entire carriage to respond to the 
sentiment expressed. The songs are ap- 
propriate to the different seasons, and a 
third of them are adapted to older grades. 
The book is entitled ‘‘Motion Songs for 
Public Schools,” and is beautifully illus- 
trated from photographs of pupils showing 
thesimple gestures and attitudes most fre- 
quently used. From ten to twenty mo- 
tions are indicated for each song. The 
publishers, D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, 
announce the book for immediate issue. 


The classes for women at the School of 
Agriculture in the University of Minnesota 
promise to be successful. Sixty women 
were enrolled in the first class. They 
will study dairy work, the theory and 
practice of cooking, the chemistry of 
foods, sanitation, the physiology of di- 
gestion and nutrition, horticulture, flori- 
culture, plain sewing and mending. They 
have a dairy hall and a complete kitchen, 
and a home for the girl students. Board 
and tuition are not expected to cost each 
pupil more than $3.50 a week. 


At Pipestone, Minn., four High School 
girls, Miss Jennie Best, Miss Mabel 
Walker, Miss Ethel George and Miss Liz- 
zie Best took*the affirmative in a debate 
on woman suffrage. The negative was 





credit upon the school. The only draw- 
back was the fact that there was not even 


A local paper says: | 


standing room in the auditorium for all | 


who desired to listen.” 

That time-honored society, the Franklin 
Typographical, of Boston, lately had its 
first *‘Ladies’ Night.’’ It gave the ladies 
a delightful entertainment. Miss Caroline 
Shillaber read reminiscences of her hon- 
ored father, who had been a member, and 
also read some ‘Partingtonia,’’ which 
were much enjoyed by the large audience. 
Miss Elizabeth Porter Gould spoke of her 
old friend, Mr. Shillaber, dwelling on his 
capacity for beautiful friendship with 
women as well as men. The president 
then invited the ladies to feel at liberty 
to come to any of the meetings. It was 
a red-letter night in the history of the 
society. 

Mme. Marie Samary, a distinguished 
French actress, has conceived the idea of 
founding a theatre for girls. She is the 
sister of the late Jeanne Samary, of the 
Comédie Francaise, and slie hopes soon to 
open her playhouse on the Rue de Pon- 
thieu, Paris. One of the first plays to be 
performed will be Duveyrier’s ‘‘Faute de 
s’entendre.’” Mme. Samary says that she 
thought of the plan early in the winter, 
when her niece wanted to see a play. She 
glanced over the list of entertainments, 
and found that there was only one per- 
formance to which she could safely take 
a young and innocent relative. M. Jules 
Lematire supports her scheme, and prom- 
ises to provide unobjectionable plays of 
Gondinet, Labiche and others for the new 
venture. 

-_o- 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


A PINK TEA. 

Kitty Gray, who was seven years old, 
had quietly amused herself, for an hour 
or more, stringing double hollyhocks. She 
hung them from post to post, under the 
broad new veranda, at the back of the 
house, from which one could see the 
garden and orchard. 

She found time during the morning to 
gather a few sweet apples, and she put 
them into the oven herself. She said 
nothing about them to Nelly, the cook, 
who was making jumbles, but asked her, 
as usual, to please bake the little round 
centres, which she cut out for her. 

Kitty was dressed early in the afternoon 
in her pink cambric. 

Then she took out her rosebud china, 
and arranged the dishes on a small table 
under the big tree, close to the veranda. 
On one side of each plate she put a small 
piece of paper with the printed name of 
the little girl who was to sit there. 
On the other side were three dwarf pinks, 
tied together for a buttonhole bouquet. 

In the centre of the table she had a glass 
jar filled with pink and white sweet peas. 
Knives, forks and spoons were placed 
‘as aunty always does,” and the table 
was ready for the young visitors, who 
had been invited the day before. 

About five o’clock five little girls ap- 
peared, all dressed in white, much to 
Aunt Fanny’s surprise, as she knew noth- 
ing of Kitty’s plans. 

“Everything is ready, aunty,’”’ said 
Kitty, ‘“‘and you shall not have any trouble 
at all. When you had your green tea and 
your yellow tea, on the veranda, I saw 
just how everything was done. My tea 
is going to be like yours, only pink. Now 
aunty, don’t look so troubled about it, 
because you know you set me the ex- 
ample, and I’m sure if I do as aunty does 
it will be all right. Come and see how 
nice my tea is.”’ 

They all followed her and found on the 
table crackers and milk, baked apples and 
the little cookies. 

The six little girls sat down, and 
aunty sent to the bakery for ice-cream 
and cake, which served as a second course. 
It was a delightful surprise to Kitty; but 
the other children thought she had 
planned it all, and after some games went 
home, quite pleased with their five o’clock 
tea. 

Aunt Fanny hopes, when Kitty has 
another, that she may be one of the first 
to be invited.—Our Little Ones. 





ARE YOU ONE 





Of those unhappy people who are suffer- 
ing with weak nerves, starting at every 
slight sound, unable to endure any un- 
usual disturbance, finding it impossible to 
sleep? Avoid opiate and nerve com- 
pounds. Feed the nerves upon blood 
made pure and nourishing by the great 
blood purifier and true nerve tonic, Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. 

Hoop’s Piivs are the best after-dinner 
pills, assist digestion, prevent constipa- 
tion. 25c. 


A. 
| Graham, M. D. 





MISS M. F. UNDERWOOD, 


214 Hancock Street, - Quincy, Mass 


MASSAGE. 


Ladies and Children treated at their homes. 
Physicians’ advice carefully followed. Office days 
in Boston—Tuesday, Thursday and, Saturday, at 
13 St. James Avenue, trom 1.30 to 2.30 o’clock. Re 
commended by Clarence J. Blake, M. D., Boston; 
Mass.; N. S. Hunting, M. D., Quincy, Mass., 

V. Lyon, M. D., Brockton. Pupil of Dougla 





HUMOROUS. 


Hlired Boy (on a farm)—Kin I go fishin’ 
this afternoon? 

Farmer—No; but be a good boy and 
work hard, ’n mebbe next week you kin 
go to a funeral. 

Hired Boy—Kin I go to your’n?—The 
Epoch. 


Mr. Young-husband (coming home, finds 
his wife at the stove)—So you are doing 
your own cooking? Tell me, now, what is it 
that you are cooking at that stove, Molly? 
Molly—-You mustn't have so much curi- 
osity. I don’t know myself what it is 
going to be. 


Recently a girl in one of the public 
schools of this city was asked by her 
teacher to explain the difference between 
the words ‘balance’ and ‘remainder.’ 
Her answer was: ‘‘You can say, ‘A man 
lost his balance and fell,’ but you cannot 
say, ‘A man lost his remainder and fell.’ ”’ 


Discouraging Logic. Johnnie—Ma, I 
want a bicycle. Mother—Johnnie, you 
should not desire anything too eagerly in 
this world. Johnnie (hedging)—But I 
don’t want it very badly. Mother (de- 
cidedly—Well I can’t encourage every 
little passing whim. You can’t have it.— 
New York Herald. 


First Politician—But didn’t this Mr. 
Hustler kill his father and mother, and 
leave his children to the mercies of the 
world? Second Politician—I’ve heard 
something of the kind. But this is a cam- 
paign of measures, and not of men—of 
principles, not of personalities. It isn’t 
generous nor fair to ventilate one’s family 
affairs. — Boston Transcript. 


The popular journalist, Charles Lamb 
Kenney, namesake of the great Charles 
Lamb, while dining with a friend, hap- 
pened to swallow a bit of cork with his 
wine. He was immediately seized with a 
severe fit of coughing. His next neighbor 
at a table, making a brilliant attempt ata 
joke, said, ‘‘My friend, that’s not the way 
to Cork.’’ ‘‘No,’’ gasped the sufferer, ‘‘it’s 
the way to kill Kenney.’’—The Voice. 








“CONGRESS IN SESSION.” 


Now is the best season of the year to 
visit Washington, D.C. Royal Blue Line 
personally conducted tours leave Bos- 
ton April 3 and 15 and May 6. Accommo- 
dations are first class; stop-over privileges 
at Philadelphia and New York. Send for 
Illustrated Itinerary and ‘‘Guide to Wash- 
ington’ to A. J. Simmons, N. E. A., 211 
Washington Street, Boston. 








EDUCATIONAL. 





Preparation to 
Enter College on 
Certificate at 


Stevens’ School for Girls, 
New Gloucester, Maine. 


French and German spoken. A pleasant 
home. Special advantages in elocution, 
and the Literature of the English, French, 
German and Latin Languages, also in 
Music and Art. 





WEST NEWTON 
English and Classical School. 


ALLEN BROTHERS. 


Family School. BothSexes. Unsectarian. 
Prepares for College, Scientific Schools, 
Business and a useful life. 

Forty-third Year began Wednesday, 
September 18th, 1895. 

Catalogue of ALLEN BROTHERS, 
West Newton, Mass. 





The Allen Gymnasium 


—AND— 


TURKISH BATHS. 


Water Cure Department and Massage. 
42 to 56 St. Botolph St., Boston. 
Open from 9 A. M. to 6 P. M. Daily, except 
Holidays and Sundays. 


MARY E. ALLEN. 


MRS. HAILMANN'’S 


Training School for Kindergartners 
AND PRIMARY TEACHERS, 
(Formerly at La Porte, Ind.) 

Has been re-opened at Washington, D. C. 
Wednesday, September 18, 1895. 
EUDORA L. HAILMANN, 
The Cairo, Washington, D. C. 








WARTHMORE COLLEGE, SwartTHMoRE 

PENN. Opened gth month, oth, 1895. Thirty 
minutes from Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care 
of Friends. Full college courses for both sexes, lead- 
ing to Classical Engineering, Scientific and Literary 
degrees. Healthful location, extensive ounds, 
buildings, machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. 
For full SS address CHARLES De 
GARMO, Ph. D., President. 





LEE AND SHEPARD’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


Poems of the Farm Collected and illustrated by 
ALFRED R. EAstMAN Over §8o illustrations, 
Size 74x 9% inches Cloth Gilt edges Boxed $2.50 

Old Boston Reproductions of etchings in half-t 

_ Old Boston buildings with descriptive text. By 

Size 7% x9% Cloth Gilt 





HENRY R. BLANEY 
Edges Boxed $2.50 

Essie A Romance in Rhyme, by LaurA DAYTON 
FESSENDEN Illustrated by J. H. VANDERPORL 
Cloth $1.50 

On Winds of Fancy Blown Original verse and 
illustrations by MARY YALE SHAPLEIGH Ele 
gantly illustrated in half-tone with fac-simile let- 
tering Size 7xginches Cloth Gilt Edges Boxed 

00 


NEW EDITION PRICE REDUCED 


The New England Country Text and illustra 
tions by CLIFTON JOHNSON Containing over 
One Hundred views of New England Scenery and 
aps Size7x9%4inches Cloth Gilt Top Price 

.00 


Aunt Billy By ALyn Yates Kgiru, author of “A 
Hilltop Summer” “A Spinster’s Leaflets,” etc. 
Cloth $1.25 

Two Years on the Alabama By Lieut. ARTHUR 
SINCLAIR Confederate States Navy With 32 
Portraits and Illustrations Cloth Price $3.00 

Whiffs from Wild Meadows By SAM WALTER 
Foss, author of ‘Back Country Poems” With 
forty illustrations Cloth $1.50 

Back Country Poems By SAM WALTER Foss 
Illustrated by Bridgman Kew Edition Cloth $1.50 

FOR SWEETHEART OR FRIEND 

Because I Love You A Choice Collection of Love 
Poems Edited by ANNA E.MAck New Edition 
Cloth White and Gold Boxed Price $1.50 

Notes from Gray Nunnery By Mrs. J. S. HAL- 
LOCK Illustrated with half-tone vignettes Cloth 


$1.25 
DECISIVE EVENTS IN AMERICAN HIS- 
TORY 


The Campaign of Trenton . 
ApDAMs DRAKE, author of * 
Cloth 50 cents 

NEW “OLIVER OPTIC” VOLUMES. 
The Blue and the Gray—on Land 

A Lieutenant at Eighteen By O.iver Optic 
Blue and Gray Cloth Gold Dies Illustrated 
Price $1.50 

ALL OVER THE WORLD LIBRARY 
Third Series 

Half Round the World By OLiv PTIC ) 
Illustrated Price $1.25 yrs Cree Ce 
NEW VOLUME IN THE “START-IN- 

LIFE SERIES” 

The Lottery Ticket B . T. Trov 

Eight Full-page iliustrettons Price — 
WAR OF 1812 BOOKS 

The Boy Officers of 1812 By Everett T. 
LINSON Illustrated $1.50 

The Watch Fires of é By SAMUEL ADAMS 
DRAKE, author of “Our Colonial Homes,”. ete 
Cloth 50 Illustrations $1.25 : 

THE HAZLEWOOD. STORIES 

‘Little Daughter’’ By Grace Le BARON, author 
of “Little Miss Faith’? Cloth Illustrated 75 cents 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “LITTLE PRUDY" 

Kyzie Dunlee A Golden Girl By Sopniz May 

aking third volume in “Little Prudy’s Children’? 
Illustrated Price 75 cents 
THE SILVER GATE SERIES 

Voung Mester Kirke By PENN SHIRLEY, author 
of * ~~ Miss Weezy Series” Illustrated Price 
75 cents 


76-7. By SAMUEL 
ur Colonial Homes” 


Tom- 


(Other volumes in preparation) 





Any of the above sent, prepaid, on receipt of price 
Our Illustrated Catalogue sent free 


LEL AND SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


PASSENGER STATION, CAUSEWAY STREET. 
Trains leave Boston via 


HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE 


FOR 
Fitchburg, North Adams, Williamstown, ‘roy, 
Albany Seratogs, Utica, Binghamton, Hornells- 
ville, Elmira, Syracuse, Rochester, Watertown, 
Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Hamilton, Toronto, Detroit 


Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis an 
points 





West, Southwest, and Northwest. 


6.45 A. M. ee Pomme . 
00 A, M. to’ toy hae = nee 
.00 A. M Sundays only. Accommodations 

11.30 A 

3.00 P 


s for Troy and Albany. 
Passenger accommodation. 


M. 

M Daily. Fast Express. 

» Mi, Sleeping cars Boston to Chicago 

via Cleveland and Boston to St. 

Louis via Niagarz Falls and De- 

troit, and Boston to Chicago via 

Binghamton. 

Pacific Express. 

Sleeping cars Boston to Chicago 
‘iagara Falls and Detroit. 


7,00 P. M. 
via 
Lowest Rate of Fares Guaranteed. 

Superb equipment, excellent train service, fast 
time and courteous employees. 7 

For additional train service from Boston to Fitch- 
burg and intermediate stations, see local time tables, 
which can be obtained at any railroad ticket office 
and all hotels in Boston. 

For maps, through time tables, rates of fare, parlor 
and sleeping car accommodations, or further infor- 
mation, apply at Company’s office, 250 Washington 
Street, or at ticket office, passenger station, Cause- 
way Street, Boston. 

. R. WATSON, Gen’l Pass. Agent. 

July 1st, 1895. 


BAIRD & MASON 


REAL ESTATE and RENTAL AGENTS. 
Money Loaned for Investors on the Best Farm Security. 


We have been in the Loan Business for eight years, 
and have never madeabad loan. If you have money 
to loanin Eastern Kansas write to us. Keference, 
Eureka BANK. Office, BUREKA, GREENWOOD 
COUNTY, Kansas. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY.” 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline. 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 
TELEPHONE No. 1571. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 














MOTHER 
AND BABE. 
An important book, by 
Mrs. JENNESS MILLER, 
for expectant mothers. A 
booklet of pages sent free 
ADDRESS 


Jenness Miller Monthly, 


114% Sth Ave., NY. 
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THIS WEEK’S VOTE. 

The vote on the suffrage bills in the 
Massachusetts Legislature this week is an 
object-lesson in several ways. 

It shows that woman suffrage is not so 
easy to kill as its opponents believed, or 
professed to believe; and that, when 
checked in one direction, it immediately 
crops up in another. The ‘‘Man Suffra- 
gists’ claimed that, after the vote of last 
fall, woman suffrage could not with pro- 
priety even be considered. But it had 
more committee hearings this year than 
usual, and fully as much discussion in the 
House. They claimed that the so-called 
referendum was 2 decisive verdict against 
any and all suffrage measures, and would 
give them their quietus for years to come. 
Yet the bill to give women license suffrage 
came so near passing the House that a 
change of twelve votes would have carried 
it. 

Nevertheless, the sham referendum, as 
was to be expected, has seriously cut 
down our legislative vote this year; and 
the fact that it has done so is an object- 
lesson as to the hypocrisy of the oft- 
reiterated assertion that the chief obstacle 
has been a conviction that the majority of 
women were opposed. Less than one- 
sixth of one per cent. of the women of 
Massachusetts voted no, although ear- 
nestly urged to express themselves by the 
Man Suffrage Association, whose posters 
appealing to women to vote no were scat- 
tered throughout the length and breadth 
of the State. 

The result shows how much more the 
average legislator cares for the wishes of 
men who have votes than for the wishes 
of women who have none. Before the 
referendum vote was taken, Mr. Saunders, 
the secretary of the Man Suffrage Associa- 
tion, in an interview published in several 
Boston papers, cynically remarked that the 
women whw took the trouble to vote upon 
the question either way would probably 
vote ten to one in favor of suffrage, but 
that if the men only gave a good majority 
against it, the Legislature could be trusted 
to vote it down. The result has shown 
that he was right. In this respect, the 
object-lesson has been conspicuous, and 
it will not be lost upon women. 

The mock referendum has been a dam- 
per, but not so great a damper, even in 
this first Legislature, as its promoters 
hoped and expected, Its effect, of course, 
will grow less and less. Meanwhile, our 
watchword must be “Organize and edu- 
cate.” The opponents will not be able to 
fight off indefinitely the submission of a 
legal and genuine constitutional amend- 
ment. ‘The longer they succeed in post- 
poning it, the more likely they will be to 
be beaten on it when it is finally submitted ; 
for public sentiment in favor of equal 
rights for women is growing every day. 
The sham referendum developed the unex- 
pected fact that we only need to convert 
twenty more male voters in each hundred 
to have a majority. Our business now is 
to convert them; and we have set about 
it with vigor and good courage. In view 
of the rapid advance of our movement in 
the West during the past few years, we 
have every reason to be of good cheer. 
For while the tired waves, vainly breaking, 

Seem here no painful inch to gain, 


Far back, through creeks and inlets making, 
Comes silent, tlooding in, the main. 
And not by eastern windows only, : 
When daylight comes, comes in the light; 
In front, the sun climbs slow, how slowly; 
But westward, look, the land is bright! 
A. S. B. 





INACCURATE MRS. CRANNELL. 

Mrs. W. Winslow Crannell, of the New 
York Anti-Suffrage Association, has pub- 
lished in several Boston papers a letter 
bristling with extraordinary statements, 
which are totally denied by the Boston 
police officials. Mrs, Crannell’s letter was 
aimed against the bill to allow women to 
vote on the license question, and was pub- 
lished just before the bill came up in the 
Massachusetts Legislature. Mrs. Crannell 
said: 

The result of my inquiries has corrob- 
orated my belief that the effect will be 
disastrous; and my belief is founded upon 
the fact that in Philadelphia, of 8,034 
persons who sell liquor over the bar for 
drinks, 3,696 are women—nearly one-half; 
that about the same percentage obtains in 
the cities in New York State, and, from 
the statistics in your daily press, | should 
judge that Massachusetts was in line with 
us. Not only do women take out licenses 
in their own names, but many saloons are 
run by women whose husbands take out 
licenses, but are employed elsewhere. 

Gen. A. P. Martin, Chairman of the 
Boston Police Commission, does not agree 
with Mrs. Crannell. The Boston Daily 
Journal gives an interview with him, as 
follows: 

“I know nothing about the liquor stores 
of Pennsylvania and New York,” said 
Gen. Martin; “‘but I know that no such 


state of affairs exists here. I do not my- 
| self know of a single woman bar-tender in 
Boston. Of course there may be hotels in 
which waiters deliver liquoys to guests. 
But that is not serving it over the bar. 
The facts here are certainly not as Mrs. 
Crannell states them.” 

Supt. B. P. Eldridge said: ‘I know of 
no women bar-tenders in Boston. You 
know as well as I do that such a state- 
ment as Mrs. Crannell makes in reference 
to women bar-tenders in this State is 
ridiculous.”’ 

“It is no such thing,” said Capt. 
Thomas Brown of the liquor squad, “I 
couldn't tell you myself of a place in the 
city where women serve drinks over the 
bar.” 

Inquiries among the various officers of 
the liquor squad revealed the fact that 
they knew of only three women who sold 
liquor over bars. 

Inquiry in New York cities would prob- 
ably show the same result. 

Mrs. Crannell’s letter, claiming that 
women would vote for license, came out 
in the Boston Herald simultaneously with 
an editorial arguing against woman suf- 
frage on the ground that women would 
vote against license, and that in Boston 
this would mean free rum, There has 
seldom been a more amusing case of 
“Kilkenny arguments.” A. 8. B. 
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STOCKHOLDERS’ MEETING. 





The annual meeting of the stockholders 
of the WomaAn’s JouRNAL was held last 
Monday afternoon, at 3 Park Street. The 
books showed an increase of subscribers 
over last year. 

Officers were elected as follows: Direc- 
tors, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mr. Henry 
B. Blackwell, Mrs. Judith W. Smith, Mr. 
Philip C. Wheeler, Miss Alice Stone Black- 
well; clerk, Miss C. Wilde; treasurer, 
Henry B. Blackwell. , 

At the Directors’ meeting which fol- 
lowed, a unanimous vote of thanks was 
tendered Miss Helen Elise Villard, of New 
York City, who has obtained a hundred 
new subscribers to the WoMAN's JOURNAL 
during the past year. 





KEENAN BILL KILLED. 


Representative Keenan's Dill to em- 
power the Boston police commissioners to 
license houses of ill fame came up for 
discussion in the House of Representatives 
last Monday afternoon. Mr. Keenan was 
the only ‘Speaker in its favor. He said: 

The object of this bill is to furnish a 
remedy for one of the worst evils of Bos- 
ton. The city and suburbs have nearly 
a million and a quarter of inhabitants. 
When a population of a million and a 
quarter is threatened by the social evil, as 
is now the case, it is time that the Gen- 
eral Court should consider a fitting rem- 
edy. The question must be treated with 
delicacy, bat when such a condition exists 
as is admitted to exist by persons familiar 
with the subject, a man ought not to be 
criticized who brings forward a remedy. I 
want the gentlemen on the other side to 
understand that I extend to them all the 
respect which I demand from them, and I 
extend to the ladies among the remon- 
strants all the respect due to their sex. 
My best friend is my wife and the mother 
of my children, Another point I want 
understood is this: the people whose 
sober judgment decided this law to be 
needful have met with every possible 
obstruction. It is about time that false 
modesty should be laid aside, and that 
the Legislature should deal with the con- 
dition that exists. 

This bill was drawn by Jesse M. Gove. 
It was drawn with care, and back of it is 
the moral support of the solid business 
men of our city, some five hundred of 
whom have signed a paper endorsing it. 

Up to eighteen months ago, the social 
evil in Boston was practically cireum- 
scribed in certain localities, and decent peo- 
ple avoided it. Since then, by the policy of 
the police commissioners, these unfortu- 
nates have been scattered all over our city. 
They have invaded the residential quar- 
ters. The effect on decent people may 
easily be imagined. Innocent people have 
suffered by their contamination; no man 
can deny it. Go on the streets and see 
the liberty of these women. After dark, 
no decent woman is safe from insult on 
the streets of Boston. ‘Take the occur- 
rences of the past year; even little children 
have been assaulted, and the perpetrators 
have seldom been caught and punished. 
If libertines could go where they should, 
our children would not be subject to 
assaults. Property-owners suffer also. 
Where these people have got in, decent 
people move out. 

Mr. Stone, of Springfield, said: 

The adverse report of the Judiciary 
Committee needs no vindication. To 
debate this bill is to give it an importance 
it does not deserve. Our schools and 
universities have not yet been closed, nor 
has the church yet denied the principles 
of its divine Leader, nor have the courts 
bowed down to the golden calf. The laws 
of every age and nation have recognized 
public morality as the foundation of the 
whole social system. This is in the clos- 
ing decade of the nineteenth century, and 
in Massachusetts. Shall the seal of this 
great Commonwealth be affixed to the 
sanction of vice? Not while the sun and 
moon shine! Our statute book shall not 
be written in the red letters of shame. I 
move the unanimous rejection of the bill. 


Mr. Keenan said: 


When the gentleman says the time has 
not come and will never come when Mas- 
sachusetts will legalize this, I say the 
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time has come when the statute law 
should deal with it. 


God gave man a will, | 


but when the will becomes weak and the | 
man or woman falls, he or she is outside | 


the pale of the divine law, and then the 
law of mancomes in. A distinction should 
be made between the influence of the 
divine law and the statute law. The lat- 
ter is the only one that can regulate this 
—for you cannot crush it out—the only 
one that can regulate it for the benefit of 
decent people. I consider myself as good 
a Christian as any inthis house. Il may 
not be a pillar of the church, but you will 
find me on my knees at 6 A. M. every 
Sunday on fifty-two Sundays in the year. 
I love my wife and children as well as 
any father in this house. The time will 
come when there will be some law, either 
statutory or unwritten, whereby such 
vice shall be regulated. Not till then will 
our mothers, sisters, brothers, and all we 
hold dear, be sufficiently protected in a 
community like this. Every contagion is 
sequestered. ‘Thisisa worse scourge than 
any contagion, for it affects future genera- 
tions. Men who are recognized as medi- 
cal authority say the condition of things 
is even worse than is understood. The 
church has done well so far as it goes. 
But these places must be tolerated, and 
regulated by some law. I shall rest satis- 
fied with the judgment of the house, but 
whatever the vote may be, I shall feel sure 
that in time this matter will be dealt with 
by law. 


The bill was rejected by an almost 
unanimous vote. The yeas and nays were 
not called. Mr. Keenan apparently voted 
alone in its favor. If one or two other 
members voted with him, their voices 
were too faint to be heard in the gallery. 

It will surprise no one to learn that 
when the vote on woman suffrage was 
taken two days later, Mr. Keenan was 
recorded in the negative. 
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LICENSE SUFFRAGE DEBATE. 





(Continued from First Page.) 
sult the triumph of temperance will be 
assured; that wars and rumors of wars 
will cease, and peace and harmony pre- 
vail. I distrust these glittering assurances, 
Wyoming and Colorado have been held up 
as examples for us to follow—Colorado 
with a population of only half a million; 
the little State of Wyoming with only a 
few thousand voters! ‘These States, set- 
tled within a few years, largely with 
citizens of foreign birth, are held up as 
shining lights. It will be several years yet 
before they can demonstrate anything. 
New Jersey tried the experiment in 1776. 
Afterwards an election was held as to 
location of a county court-house. In one 
township with 300 legal voters 1,800 votes 
were cast. One woman voted three times. 
In 1807 the Legislature set woman suf- 
frage aside and enacted a law limiting 
suffrage to white male citizens over 21. 
There has been no experimenting in New 
Jersey since. Kansas has had municipal 


woman suffrage, and in 1894 she 
voted down State suffrage by 34,000 


majority. In the city which I represent 
(New Bedford) there are 8,000 women 
capable of registering. Last fall only 315 
registered, and of these only 158 voted. I 
do not believe that throughout this State 
any considerable number of women wish 
to vote. When they do, they will let us 
know it. When I read that 75 per cent. 
of all the immigration into this country is 
illiterate, and that it numbers half a mil- 
lion annually—when I reflect that these 
United States are the dumping-ground for 
the decaying civilizations of the world—I 
ask, is it not time that our election 
privileges should be limited? ‘This great 
grand jury, the voters, needs to be im- 
proved in quality, not in quantity. You 
will double the quantity by admitting 
women, but not the quality. You will 
admit good, bad, and indifferent alike. 
Do not be carried away by this new fad. 
Enact more stringent immigration laws. 
Purify your vote before you enlarge it. 
Then, and not till then, is this a question 
worthy of consideration. 

Mr. GEorGE A. Brown, of Everett, said: 

The proposition is to enable women to 
vote on liquor license. For one, I favor it. 
The gentleman from the license city of 
New Bedford argues that because women 
vote in Colorado and Wyoming, therefore 
they ought nt to vote in Massachusetts; 
that because they voted in New Jersey one 
hundred years ago, therefore they must 
not vote now; that because we have a 
large illiterate immigration, therefore 
women who can read and write must not 
vote. 

I favor the bill fortwo reasons. 1. Be- 
cause the women of this State want to 
vote on the sale of liquor. I ‘deny that 
they are indifferent. They want to see 
the liquor traffic suppressed. Their opin- 
ions ought to be respected. I favor this 
bill as a temperance rather than as a suf- 
frage measure. Itis said that women are 
not interested in the temperance question. 
Are they not? What means the fact that 
hundreds of thousands of women are 
banded together in the W. C. T. U.? The 
wives and mothers of our State are active 
wherever a no-license campaign is made. 
You temperance men, [ask you who have 
helped you most in your efforts, the men 
or the women? You willall say that the 
noble women of your own localities have 
been the most active and influential. I 
favor this bill not because I favor woman 
suffrage, but because in this way only can 
we have a fair expression of public opin- 
ion on the question of temperance. 2. It 
is not a question whether women do or 
do not desire suffrage. I regret that it 
should be encumbered by the questions 
that have preceded and will follow it. 
Lay both of these aside for the moment. 
This bill is framed by the W. C. T. U. It 
is strictly a temperance measure. We 
have given women suffrage on the ques- 
tion of school committees, as an educa- 
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tional rfreasure. No one proposes to re- 
peal it. Woman’s transcendent interest 
in the security of her home makes this 
appeal irresistible. By enacting this law 
we shall answer the prayer that goes up 
from every hearthstone, from every flag 
that floats from every schoolhouse. In 
the interest of the young children of every 
household, let us vote on the right side. 


Mr. WM. ToLMAN, of Pittsfield, said: 


A few months ago the whole State was 
agitated on the question of woman suf- 
frage. It was before the people as a test 
of opinion pure and simple. Now that 
test is called a ‘‘sham” referendum. At 
the same time suffragists boast of the 
number and quality of those who voted 
for it. A committee of the Legislature 
disregards the verdict of the voters. I 
am a temperance man. I believe in no 
license. But I shall vote against this 
bill because the women, by refusing to 
vote, have said that they do not want to 
take part in politics. They ask not to be 
forced to enter the caucuses, or to be 
embroiled in party controversies. Of 
course all temperance men are, or ought 
to be, in favor of no license, and will vote 
accordingly. This is the old question of 
woman suffrage in a new form. Let us 
stand by the expressed wishes of our con- 
stituents. In my own city of Pittsfield I 
only know thirty or forty women who wish 
to vote in a community of 5,000 voters. I 
hear peculiar expressions of disapproval 
from the gallery, but I don’t mind them. 
The temperance question ought not to be 
raised in this case. Let us do our duty 
and vote against this bill. 


The hour fixed for adjournment having 
arrived, further discussion was postponed 
until next day. 

WEDNESDAY, APRIL 1, 1896, 

At 3 P. M. the consideration of the 

license woman suffrage bill was resumed. 


Mr. SANDERSON said: 


As several gentlemen wish to speak on 
this bill, I move that the time of speakers 
be limited to ten minutes, and that a vote 
be taken at 4 P. M. 

The motion was adopted. 


Mr. We. R. Haypen, of Bedford, said: 


The hour of adjournment yesterday cut 
off the few remarks which I was intending 
to make on municipal suffrage for women. 
With your permission, I will take up the 
subject where I left off. 

There are, sir, in the Nineteenth Mid- 
dlesex District more than five thousand 
respectable women who are in social 
standing the equals of any other five 
thousand women in the State of Massa- 
chusetts. They are all law-abiding and 
law-loving citizens, and are entitled to all 
the rights and privileges of the same 
number of men in any part of the State. 
They are God-fearing and God-loving 
Christian women. Not one of them has 
ever been tried for any crime. Not one of 
them has ever kept a dram-shop or 
poisoned any mother’s son with rum. For 
the reasons which I have set forth, and 
many others, we, legal taxpayers and rep- 
resentatives of the people, ask you for 
that which you have no right to refuse, 
the right of municipal suffrage for women. 
We challenge you to give one good or 
logical reason for your refusal to comply 
with our request. 

No five thousand men in the United 
States will compare favorably with the 
five thousand women we have named, in 
chastity, in integrity, and higher instincts 
of humanity. They are mothers, wives, 
sisters and daughters. Many of them are 
most devout Christians, charitable, doing 
good works, and bright examples of all 
that is lovable in woman, without whom 
life wouldend. We believe, if youshould 
grant our request and enfranchise the 
women of this State, that great and beneti- 
cent reforms would speedily follow; that 
poverty, crime, disease, sorrow and death 
would be greatly lessened; that prosper- 
ity, joy, health and happiness would 
follow the equality of women with men. 

The five thousand Christian women 
whom I have presented to you have a 
grievance, which they ask you to correct 
as speedily as possible. Every time that 
business or pleasure compels them to 
enter the city of Boston, they are forced 
to do so through the gilded gates of rum, 
and the horse-mart, much to their dis- 
gust and hazard from the half-trained 
Western animals which are a constant 
menace to life and limb, notwithstanding 
the gentle guardianship of Gen. Martin, 
who is weary with well-doing. The Po- 
lice Commissioners seem to think that 
they can conserve the public interest best 
by placing a rum-shop on nearly every 
corner, to make it convenient for the 
country tippler to brace up as soon as pos- 
sible after reaching the city, possibly be- 
fore his wife and children have had bread 
toeat. ‘*The offence is rank, and smells 
to heaven.”” Give women the ballot, and 
they will reform all this. 

l observe that whenever there is a battle 
between the forces of rum and those of 
decency and good morals, the virtuous de- 
mocracy arrays itself on the side of the 
dram-seller and tippler, and, in most 
cases, solid against woman suffrage. Vir- 
tue will tell. Christianity and Satan seem 
to be in a deadly conflict, and Satan seems 
to be getting a little the best of it; but 
“the race is not always to the swift.” 

Only yesterday, a special plea was made 
before this House to extend the time for 
selling drams at Hull from three to four 
months, and the reason given was that it 
would promote temperance. If Satan 
ever smiles, he must have given a loud 
laugh. Hull, a summer resort, a four 
months’ continuous holiday—a juvenile 
rum nursery, where boys learn to take 
their first spirituous drink, and begin 
their downward course to the land of 
shame. That petition was favored by a 
millionnaire who draws his riches from 
respectable people. The great dram hotels 
andthe steamboat companies were in 
favor of a longer rum traffic. The pe- 
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titioners’ attorney made a most atlectj 
and effective appeal before you for the 
hardy and time-worn mariners of the 8ea. 
who gave as an urgent reason for extend, 
ing the term of the license, that the 
were poor, and that their taxes were high 
—seventeen dollars on a thousand, proy. 
ing that poverty is an excuse for crime, 

Give woman the ballot, and the State 
will not be disgraced any more by such 
license laws. She will not set rum tra 
to decoy her sons. Men owe women More 
than they can, or ever will repay, and no 
man has the right to insult his wife by 
accusing her of mental inferiority. It jg 
not true, and, if he be a gentleman, he wil] 
not repeat the offence. 

You may refuse to give woman her 
ballot, but she will never accept your 
verdict. She will continue to come here 
to this forum of the people, and you wil] 
be forced in sheer desperation to do jus- 
tice to God’s fairest boon and best gift to 
man. 

Mr. Mortarry, of Worcester, said: 

This is a queer legislative dish which is 
offered us to-day. It is woman suffrage 
in the guise of temperance. I have never 
before spoken in a woman suffrage discus. 
sion in this house, and my only excuse for 
doing so now is that the Speaker saw fit 
to put me on the Committee on Election 
Laws, and having voted against this bil] 
in committee, I want to give my reasons 
for having done so. Both the great politi- 
cal parties of the State have repudiated 
woman suffrage. Both in the Republican 
and Democratic platforms, in different 
years, resolutions favoring it have been 
introduced. And in both cases the mem- 
bers elected upon these platforms have 
voted against it. For more than a dozen 
years these platforms have had no effect 
in preventing representatives when elected 
from voting according to their convic- 
tions. It is a shame that the committee 
does not put the municipal woman suf- 
frage bill first instead of second. For the 
second includes the first. If we are going 
to invite women to vote on municipal 
questions, give them the whole. I have 
too much respect for woman to place her 
on so narrow a platform as this. I have 
listened in vain for any speaker to justify 
it, except by the paltry plea thatif women 
vote they will vote “no license.’ I say to 
the friends of woman suffrage, Stop this 
little business, and enfranchise her if you 
will. One speaker yesterday denied that 
women were unwilling to vote; but he 
failed to give a single fact or figure in 
support of his denial. In this State there 
are 765,000 women of voting age. Deduct 
20 per cent. and we have 612,000 who 
could exercise the franchise. Last fall 
23,000 only voted. The smallness of the 
number is appalling. In face of such a 
fact, why trouble us with this question 
year after year? Every member knows, 
unless he closes his eyesand ears, that the 


same is true of the women in his own. 


locality. The claim is made by a small 
minority who wish to engage in the tur- 
moil of politics. It is said that women 
are not represented. It is false. They 
are represented now on the floor of this 
house by their fathers, husbands, brothers 
and sons. 

Mr. C. L. Youna, of Springfield, said: 

We were told yesterday by the gentle- 
man from Pittstield that woman has dem- 
onstrated that she does not desire to enter 
the political arena or to take part in cau- 
cuses. He inferred that such is the case 
because only 23,000 women took the 
trouble to register and express their opin- 
ion. But the overwhelming majority— 


ninety-six out of every one hundred of. 


the women who did vote—voted in favor, 
showing that they do desire the right of 
suffrage. Only 864 in the whole State 
expressed themselves against it. There 
are many reasons why [ favor this bill. 
1. Women are contributors to the reve- 
nues of the Government. 2. They are the 
conservators of its principles. The refer- 
ence of the question of liquor licenses to 
the voters of each town or city is wise. 
While the decision is not always satisfac- 
tory, it gives the people a right to be 
heard. If they vote for license, it is 
because license brings in a larger revenue. 
If so, women ought to be heard, The tax- 
payers of the city contribute to the reve- 
nue. The women taxpayers should have 
an equal voice with the men taxpayers. 
If license promotes the general good, then 
all who are interested in the public 
welfare should have a voice in its enact- 
ment. Noone will deny that woman is 
an important factor in city, State and 
nation. She is interested in their welfare: 
therefore she has a right to an expression, 
because woman in the home will reap the 
benefit, and will be the first to feel the 
injury. To-day, to thousands of homes 
license brings misery instead of gladness, 
fears instead of smiles, death instead of 
life. Because woman is a contributor and 
a conservator, I am heartily in favor of 
giving her the right to speak on a ques- 
tion so important to her welfare. 

Mr. JAmeEs F, CREED, of Boston, said: 

If on any question I feel bound to vote 
no, it is on woman suffrage, because I 
am sent here by a caucus of 1,500 men 
who know that I have spoken and voted 
against it. My colleague will testify that 
my voice has never been heard on tem- 
perance, because, while I am opposed to 
sumptuary laws, and while I believe that 
liquor-dealers have rights, Iam an adv0- 
cate of total abstinence and a disciple of 
Rey. Father Matthew. I am surpri 
that the gentleman should say that this 
bill is needed to promote temperance. 
Does he mean that the great Republica 
majority of this State is unable to deal 
with that question? He says that we want 
our wives and sisters to help us settle the 
temperance question. We are told that 
we have had a “sham” referendum, but 
it was one of the greatest tests of opinion 
ever taken in this State. It registered the 
will of the people, and the people are 
watching the action of the majority party. 

It was not alone the voice of the wick 
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cities, but of the virtuous rural districts, 
of every congressional district. _ Every 
city and almost every town said: ‘Women 
must stay in their proper sphere.” We 
are taunted with ‘stock objections,’’ but 
those stock objections have rung the death- 
knell of this measure—I will not call ita 
reform. I heard these words fall from 
the lips of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe—one of 
the grandest women in the Com monwealth. 
She said: ‘‘Women come to me with tears 
in their eyes, and say that their husbands 
will not consent to their voting.”’ If this 
be so, then this m vement dves strike a 
blow at family unity; it does invite dis- 
cord. ‘The grandest spectacle on earth is 
Christian motherhood combining in har- 
mony the materials of the State. That 
woman is most influential who is most 
retired in the bosom of her family. The 
500,000 women who refuse to vote are the 
most potent factors in our community. 
Instead of peace and contentment, women 
bring in emotional disturbance. We heard 
yesterday from the galleries the hisses of 
women. We do not want this inexpe- 
rienced, unfamiliar, impracticable element 
in politics. I hope this bill will be de- 
feated. 

Mr. Joun L. Bares, of East Boston, 


said: 

I do not doubt that women are emotion- 
al. So are men. I had an example of 
that yesterday. As I went out I heard 
man after man around me say: ‘Those 
hisses in the gallery will cost this measure 
fifty votes.” Now if gentlemen allow a 
great public question to be decided by a 
voice from the gallery rather than by 
arguments from the floor, no one can deny 
that men are emotional. Llagree that it is 
too bad that this question should take up 
our time year after year. It has done so 
If he does not want.it to 
do so for the next forty years, if necessary, 
he had better stay at home or vote for this 
bill. The gentleman from Northbridge 
told us yesterday that woman suffrage 
will bring chaos, disruption of the home. 
He fears that he will be dethroned as the 
head of his household. Well, if his head- 
ship depends on the laws of man and not 
on those of nature, then the sooner he 
loses his headship the better. Another 
gentleman says that, because the Republi- 
can party has not stood by its platform, 
therefore woman suffrage is not necessary. 
Iam glad that a Democrat has such respect 





for the Republican platform. It is a fal- 
lacy to claim that women are represented, 
if his fear be well founded that when 
women vote we shall have different legis- 
lation. That difference will show that wo- 
men are not represented now. I advocate 
this bill because the home should be rep- 
resented. All admit that the liquor traffic 
is an evil. Its evils affect women. We 
were startled, the other day, when one 
million dollars was offered the State for 
the right to carry on the gas business, In 
Boston the liquor licenses are worth more 
than one million dollars a year to their 
possessors. Many times more than that 
sum is taken by the liquor sellers from 
their patrons. These pay that million 
dollars and the profits too. As I came up 
Washington Street, the other night, it 
seemed as if every other house was a 
saloon. They were blazing ‘with light; 
they were thronged by troops of men; 
not rich men, nor idle men, but men 
whose hands were hardened with toil, 
whose faces were seamed with care. 
These are the men who pay these millions. 
Every dime is so much taken from the 
homes of these men; every dime is needed 
to enable each man to protect the woman 
he has sworn to cherish, and the children 
for whom he is responsible. If the evil 
fall on her, why not give her the right to 
vote on the question? You know that 
these men dv not represent her. You 
gave woman school committee suffrage 
because the schools concern the children, 
and she is interested in their welfare. Is 
she not equally interested in this question? 
There is no better evidence of public pros- 
perity than the sum deposited in the sav- 
ings banks. In East Cambridge, under 
no-license, these deposits have increased 
400 per cent. These deposits are largely 
made in the names of women. This bill 
is not so much in the interest of woman 
suffrage as in that of the women who are 
obliged to take care of their children. 
Give the mother a sword for her own 
defence. 
Mr. Francis C, LOWELL said: 


The State has seen fit to give to each 
city and town the right at each municipal 
election to decide whether or not liquor 
licenses shall be granted. If this bill passes 
this right will be extended to women. If 
a majority of the voters last November 
had seen fit to favor woman suffrage, 
no doubt this Legislature would have 
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New Bicycle 
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Why Pay One... 
Hundred Dollars for a Bicycle? 





Every thoughtful person 
charmed with the sport. 


who rides a wheel becomes 


Every practical and thoughtful person 


who rides an “AMES” BICYCLE is as much charmed with the 


machine as with the sport itself. 


Especially is this so when they 


learn that the “AMES” is built upon honor, is UP TO DATE 
and combines the latest improvements of a high grade wheel. 
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guarantee them for one year. 
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FRAME—Made from best cold drawn 
seamless tubing, large diameter, best 
steel drop forgings. 

FRONT FORK—Best cold drawn seam- 
less fork sides, steel forged fork crown. 

WHEELS—28 inches. 

HUBS—Large tubular. 
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ground and polished, removable ball 
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SPROCKET—Best steel forgings, highly 
tempered. 
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CRANKS—round pattern, spring steel 634 
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PEDALS—Rat trap, dust proof, remov- 
able, tool steel ball races. 


HANDLE BAR—Bestcold drawn seamless 
tubing, large diameter, tapered to 
handles. 
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Hartford, New York, Diamond Rubber 
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‘| simple justice like this. 





enacted it. I object to this bill,—1. Be- 
cause the voters of the State have decided 
against it by a larger majority than has ever 
been given inthis State. 2. Because there 
is before you a bill which grants full mu- 
nicipal suffrage to women, which includes 
the question of license. | do not suppose 
that the mupicipal woman suffrage bill will 
pass. If not, is there any reason to grant 
women municipal suffrage piecemeal? to 
peddle it out in homeopathic doses? It is 


a very bad plan to grant any class of peo- | 


ple a political right unless at the same 


time we impose upon them a correspond- | 


ing duty. This has been admirably illus- 
trated by the school committee suffrage. 
It was demanded in order to show whether 
women would vote if they could, and how 
they: would vote. It has been tried for 
many years. It has been proved that 
most women will not vote. The number 
hardly increases at all. Only 10,000 in 
Boston where great effort has been made; 
hardly more than half the number of 
women that formerly voted. So much 
for that experiment. The opponents of 
woman suffrage say it has shown that 
women do not want to vote. Suffragists 
reply: “Give them full suffrage, and then 
they will feel a corresponding duty.” I 
do not care to discuss that. For the sake 
of the argument, let it stand. ‘To-day 24 
out of every 25 women who have the right 
do not vote. I say that it is dangerous 
and contrary to the spirit of our institu- 
tions to give suffrage to a class of persons 
who do not feel under any obligation to 
exercise it on a special question, and so 
long as the number of women voting re- 
mains stationary or diminishes. If you are 
going to give women suffrage, give them 
full suffrage, or at least full municipal 
suffrage, so as to impose on them a cor- 
responding duty to exercise it. It is said 
that this measure will promote temper- 
ance. Are you sure of that? In Boston, 
out of 1,100 applicants for licenses to sell 
liquor, 491 are women. In no other busi- 
ness are women engaged in so large a 
proportion. Mark what it means when 
491 of 1,100 liquor dealers are wom- 
en, and when such lack of interest is 
shown in the question of suffrage by the 
great body of women. 


Mr, Joun E. Turrye, of Boston, said: 
One gentleman says he voted “no’’ in 


obedience to the wishes of his con- 
stituents. Jf there is any one thing on 


which I vote regardless of the views of 
constituents, it is upon a question of 
There is some- 
thing above and beyond mere political 
considerations—the right to think and act 
in accordance with principle. If this bill 
should become a law, it would create a 
revolution in city and State. Give women 
this right, and nine out of ten will vote 
against legalizing the sale of liquor. We 
are told that if women vote everything 
will be upset. In Kansas women have 
full municipal suffrage, and here is the 
testimony of the secretary of the Kansas 
Historical Society: 

“In Kansas it is no longer a question 
whether women want to vote. They do 
want to vote. This is proven by the fact 
that they have voted. They have voted 
with an intelligent, zealous, earnest interest 
in the good of the community in which they 
have their homes. If the issue involved in 
the election in any town was one affecting 
merely the local material interests of the 
community, they voted with good judgment, 
and for the common welfare. If the ques- 
tion was as to better school management, 
they voted forthe best; if it was for streets, 
sanitary or other reforms, they voted pru- 
dently for what it would seem the good of 
all demanded. If it was fora change of an 
administration notoriously involved in 
speculations with waterworks or other 
corporations, they voted to deliver the city 
from such corrupt‘entanglement. If political 
parties, controlled by saloon influences, put 
up candidates with the odor of whiskey on 
their garments, the women rebuked the 
party managers, and voted for candidates 
who would better promote the moral wel- 
fare of the community. In every instance 
they voted for home and fireside, for the 
freeing of the community from those de- 
moralizing influences and temptations from 
which every good woman would deliver 
those of her own household.” 

What nonsense to make these predic- 
tions of disaster when we see in Boston an 
annual object-lesson to the contrary! Ten 
thousand respectable and _ respected 
women vote every year in this city. No 
harm results. Bad women do not vote. 
The trouble is that we have so many men 
who are in sympathy with the liquor 
traffic. We know that suffrage will not low- 
er women, The result of woman suffrage 
in New Jersey has been cited. Here are 
the facts: In 1776 the Provincial charter 
was changed by striking out ‘male free- 
holders worth £50,” and inserting ‘‘all in- 


all property-owners, were Federalists. In 
1800 they helped elect a Legislature which 
chose 
John Adams against Thomas Jefferson. 
The Democrats were determined to get 
rid of the property qualification, and of 
the women and free colored men who 
voted the Federal ticket. So when, in 
1807, they got possession of both houses 
of Legislature, they decreed that suffrage 
should be limited to white male citizens 
and that every man whose name appeared 
on the last State and county tax list (by 
payment of a one dollar poll tax) should 
be construed to be worth £50. That 
made New Jersey a Democratic State, and 
in consequence it became the prey of 
every corrupt monopoly. How did this 
happen? Because the intelligent Quaker 
element had been supplanted by an igno- 
rant immigration, because she had no free 
schools, and because the institution of 


presidential electors in favor of | 
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Mr. Joun A. Woopsury said: 
I read in authentic history the relative 
position that women have occupied in dif- 
ferent ages and nations. 

In China, to-day, women are thought 
to have no souls, and female chidren are 
destroyed in order to check the growth 
population. Among our American 
Indians the man rides on his pony, while 
his wife walks behind him on foot laden 
with the household utensils. The vote 
on this bill will show how much Massa- 
chusetts still has in common with the 
barbarian and the savage. The chief 
argument of our opponents is that women, 
as aclass, do not want the right. Many 
men do not. But that is no reason why 
women who do want tu vote should be 
forbidden. We need the votes of women. 
Every man will admit that his character 
has been more influenced by his mother’s 
teachings than by those of his father. 
Seven-eighths of our schools are controlled 
by female teachers. If they are fit tu be 
trusted with the training of our ec ildren, 
are they not fit to vote? 


Mr. JAMEs J. Myrens,of Cambridge, said: 


Hitherto, | have never been able tv see 
my way clear to vote for woman suffrage 


}in any form,so I cannot be accused of 


sentimentalism or of want of sober judg- 
ment. But behind this measure there lies 
a consideration which I cannot overlook, 
and I put it to every man separately. 
Which of the two is more interested, in 
any town or city, in the granting of liquor 
licenses—the man who spends the money, 
or the woman who stays at home and sees 
the children suffer for the want of that 
money? We must all admit that the per- 
son most interested is the woman. My 
friend (Mr. Lowell) says he does not be- 
lieve in ‘‘piecemeal legislation.” I 
surprised at such a statement from a 
lawyer. We grow in our constitutions 
and in our laws as a tree grows. While I 
am not prepared to grant unrestricted 
and unlimited woman suffrage, here is a 
question in which women are more deeply 
interested than men. No objection has 
weight except that her ‘tno’ vote cannot 
be enforced, and therefore that men alone 
shall say whether they want temperance 
legislation. Will the women's wishes be 
enforced? that is the question. Inthe main, 
I believe they will. They are partners 
with their husbands in the home. No one 
ean truthfully say that the women are 
behind the rum traffic. As a ‘no license”’ 
man who believes that the women are 
behind me for this legislation, and that 
the American people will enforce their 
laws, I vote for this bill. 

Mr. SANDERSON called for the yeas and 
nays, and they were ordered. 

On yea and nay vote the bill was re- 
jected 81 to 104. The vote was as follows: 

Yeas—Atherton, Austin, C. O. Bailey, 
Baker, Bancroft, Bates, Bean, Beggs, Blood, 
Bond, Boutwell, D. Brown, G. A. Brown, 
Colburn, J. W. Coleman, H. Crocker, 
Crockett, Cummings, Douglass, Drury, 
Evans, Fairbank, Fillmore, S. W. Flint, 
Fogg. Forbes, Ford, Foss, Grant, Gray, 
Hammond, Hanson, Harding, Hayden, 
Holton, Hosmer, Howe, Huse, Jones, Kel- 
ton, Light, Livermore, Maxwell, B. W. 
Mayo, 8. N. Mayo, McClain, G. H. Mellen, 
Miller, Mitchell, Monroe, Myers, New- 
comb, Nickerson, Northway, Packard, 
Patch, Roberts, Roper, Russell, Sanderson, 
Savory, Searls, Severence, Shepherd, C. W. 
Smith, H. R. Smith, Sprague, Elmer A. 
Stevens, Ezra A. Stevens, Story, ‘arr, 
Thompson, Thrasher, Tuttle, Van Deusen, 
Wales, Webster, Whitcomb, Wilson, With- 
ington, Woodbury, C. L. Young—81. 

Nays—Adams, Addis, Allen, Attwill, 
G. W. Bailey, H. P. Bailey, Barber, Barnes, 
Barry, Barton, Bennett, Bird, Bourne, 
Buve, Bradley, Brady, Bunting, Burt, Car- 
roll, Casey, G. F. Coleman, Cooke, Creed, 


Curley, Day, Denham, Denvir, Dickinson, 


, is hl | @e rs fé ‘ - . ra . ) r *. . 
habitants worth £50.’’ The women voters, | J. F. Donovan, T. J. Donovan, Dow, D. M 


Driscoll, J. Driscoll, Dyer, J. H. Flint, 
Fuller, Gallison, Gallivan, Gardner, Halli- 
day, Hayes, Holden, Hollis, Holt, Howard, 
Humphrey, Johnson, Kearn, J. Keenan, 
Keliher, Kenefick, C. W. King, D. T. King, 
Krebs, J. H. Leary, Lowell, 
Mahoney, Manchester, Mayhew, McCarthy, 
McLellan, McKenna, Melaven, J. H. Mellen, 


| Mills, Morgan, Moriarty, Newell, Norton, 


slavery had eaten out the love of liberty. | 


What we want, in order to make Boston and 
Massachusetts what they ought to be, is 
to give suffrage to our intelligent women. 

Four o'clock having arrived, Mr. Sarder- 
son had ten minutes to close the debate. 
He divided his time between Mr. Wood- 
bury, of Hopkinton, and Mr. Myers, of 
Cambridge. 
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THE BEFRIENDING 


O’ Connor, O' Hara, O'Toole, Ponce, Quint, 
Quirk, Gray, Reed, Reidy, Rice, C. Q. 
Richmond, F. R. Richmond, Reilly, Robin- 
son, D. D. Rourke, F. H. Rourke, Sargent, 
Shattuck, Shaw, Sheehan, Shirley, Slade, 
Slocum, Albert C. Smith, Southworth, 
Stanley, Arlin V. Stevens, Sullivan, Ut- 
ley, Van Rensselaer, Weston, Wheaton, 
Willard, Woodman—104. 

Pairs— Yea, Harwood, Parsons, Stocker, 
St. John, Codman, J. G. Brown, Parker, 
Clarke, Butler, Spaulding, Kaan, and G. 
W. Porter; nay, Flynn, Storrs, M. J. Leary, 
Tolman, Ross, Donahue, Rogers, George, 
Putnam, T. F. Keenan, N. W. Davis and 
E. W. A. Stevens. 








COMMITTEE «i 


omen’s Educational and Industrial Union desire 
to call the attention of ladies temporarily disabled 
through nervous diseases to the favorable terms 


| they have been able to obtain at the Newton Rest 


| 


Cure. For particulars address Befriending Com 
mittee, 264 Boylston Street, Boston. 
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HOLLIS theatre. 


ISAAC B. RICH .. Proprietor and Manager. 





Beginning April 6, 


W. H. Crane 


—IN THE 


Governor of Kentucky 


Evenings at 8. Wed. and Sat. Mats. at 2. 


Castle Square Theatre 


421 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. 
Branch Office. 1758 Tremont “t. 
Evenings at 8. Wed. and Sat. Matinees at 2. 


Beginning Monday April 6, SECOND WEEK of 
Grand Opera, 
Lucia di Lammermoor 





Evening Prices - - - - - Balc. 25c., Orch., soc. 
Matinee Prices - - - - - 25c. for every seat in 
the house. 


ALL SEATS RESERVED. 


Bowdoin Square Theatre. 


CHAS. F. ATKINSON...+-++eeeeeees Manager 








Beginning Monday, April 6, 
The Natural Irish Comedian, 


TONY GARRY 
FARRELL OWEN. 


Every Evening at 8. Mat Wed and Sat. at 2. 
NEXT WEEK.—“CITY OF PLEASURE,” 
with Elita Proctor Otis and a Great Cast 


IN 





Jessie Freemont Grant, 
SOPRANO VOCALIST 


—-AND— 


TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Will visit pupils in or about 
Boston. 


Excellent References... .. 


Address 


GREENWOOD, MASS. 
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Shirt Waists 


ARE SHOWN IN LAKGE VARIETY IN 
GRASS LINEN, SCOTCH GINGHAM, 
DIMITY AND FRENCH LAWN, 
—AT— 
MISS I. F. FISK’S, 


44 Temple Place. 
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(A METROPOLITAN DAILY.) 


Is the oldest and most widely known newspaper 
printed in Colorado. It adopts, regardless of cost, 
every facility offered to keep abreast of the times. It 
pays special attention to the unparalleled resources 
of its own and adjoining states and territories. Its 
mining stock reports are full and accurate. Whoever 
reads The News will be kept in touch with all 
national, state and home reforms, and fully posted 
on the development of the rich gold and silver mines 
of Imperial Colorado. 

Subscribe—or send 5 cents for a sample copy 
Daily (with Sanday), rf -50 per year; three months 
$1 90; per month, | 5" Vee 
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Either prose or poetry? If you can, read 
our spe ial offer, and show it to all your 
friends. 

$500 IN PREMIUMS 
Will be awarded to the patrons of Housz AND 
Home Contetbeting best stories and poems. 

WRITE FOR LETTER 
Of particulars as to how these premiums are 
to be awarded Address 

18 Columbia Ave, 
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THE UNDIMMED VISION. 





*Matthew 6: 22, 23. 





Let thine eye be single, 
And no earth-born vision mingle 
With thy pure ideal. 
Then will its undimmed light 
Make all within thee bright 
And all around thee real. 


But if thine eye be double, 
Black care will rise to trouble 
And veil that light. 
Then blindly wilt thou grope, 
Cheated of faith and hope 
By phantoms of the night. 
— Translated from the German. 
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FAIRY UMBRELLAS. 
The wet East Wind had called to the Rain, 
“Come down, little drops, to the April 
tlowers!”’ 
And over the grass and the sleeping grain, 
And into the street they swept in showers. 


They tapped at each door and called, ‘Come 
up! 
For the bleak, cold wind and the snow are 
gone; 
Arbutus is lifting her perfumed cup, 
And the grass is carpeting all the lawn.” 


But the fairies that lived in the quiet wood 
All wore their new spring bonnets that 
day, 
So they raised their umbrellas as quick as 
they could, 
And under the trees went trooping away. 


And the people said, when they saw them 
there, 
The fairy umbrellas out in the rain, 
“Oh, spring has come, so sweet and so fair, 
For there are those odd little toadstools 
again!”’ — Kindergarten. 


died 


A WOMAN'S POCKET. 





Just where it is one never knows— 
Beneath the folds it never shows, 
Above, below, before, behind— 
A puzzle to the human mind! 
Man never knows his helplessness 
Until he tries in woman’s dress 

To tind the pocket. 


He’s new to matrimonial cares 

Who volunteers to run up-stairs 

And fetch a tritle, more or less, 

His bride left in some other dress! 

Believe me, Nature ne’er designed 

That mortal man should ever tind 
A woman’s pocket. 


He opens wide the closet door. 
Each hook so full of robes galore, 
That ere he finds the proper gown 
Each dress in turn has tumbled down. 
Into the placket hole at back 
He thrusts his arm; alas! alack! 

*Ti8 not a pocket. 


He drags it out in his despair 
And spreads it o’er an easy chair— 
Lifts up each tuck and fold and seam, 
Walks round and round as in a dream. 
He’s much too good a man to swear, 
Yet undevoutly wonders where 
She keeps that pocket. 
He grabs it up, and, rushing down, 
Upon her lap tosses the gown. 
“In truth you are ‘the better half’ 
If you can find—Why do you laugh?” 
“T laugh because you’ve brought me here 
A petticoat, my hubby dear, 
To find a pocket.” 
Man keeps a score with equal grace; 
They’re always in the self-same place. 
But woman, since the world begun, 
Could never locate even one. 
We'll not except good Mother Eve, 
Who had no chance, as you'll perceive, 
To wear a pocket, 
Nor use for one in her scant suit, 
Except, perchance, to carry fruit. 
What paragons these men would be 
Had Eve not let poor Adam see 
That luscious fruit to man forbid, 
But kept the tempting apple hid 
Inside her pocket! 


—San Francisco News Letter. 
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DEACON THORNAPPLE. 


MARY E. L. BRUSH. 


A bobolink was trilling away in the 
meadow at the rear of the house; the tea- 
kettle was singing on the newly-blacked 
stove; the Maltese kitten, Lady 
Grey, was purring among the Turkey-red 
cushions of the rocking chair; but none of 
these cheering sounds had ‘any effect on 
Mrs. Deacon Thornapple. 

She was a tall, spare woman, with sandy 
hair, and a peaked face thickly sprinkled 
over with brown spots. Her eyes were 
dull, her mouth drooped at the corners, 
and her manner as she walked across the 
floor was listless and forlorn. 

Mrs. Thornapple was of a lugubrious 
nature, as her photograph, taken by a 
traveling photographer, plainly disclosed. 


BY 


That was three seasons ago: But now, 
on this particular May morning, Mrs. 


Thornapple was, as she herself expressed 
it, “enjoying an extry spell of poor 
health.” 

“Dear me!” she exclaimed, languidly, 
as she took up a faded brown coat. ‘‘Dear 
me! I do feel bad enough to go to bed. 
But I’ve got all this mendin’ to do. I 
never did see-sech*a-man as the deacon is 





| 


Jane | 





; me 


fur bursting off buttuns! And he seems 


to think that I can always find some to | 


These cinnamon-brown ones are 
so odd! I don’t believe I can find a single 
one in the button-box. No. 
he hasn’t any in his pocket. Sometimes 
he’s thoughtful enough to put ’em there 
when they’ve come off, or he’s seen 'em 
danglin’ by one thread. Le’s see.” 

Mrs. Thornapple thrust her fingers into 
the side-pocket of the coat. There was no 
button there. But she felt a little rustle 
of paper. 

“There!’ she exclaimed, with a trium- 
phant expression, as she drew forth a 
crumpled envelope. “There! I'll bet a 
cooky that’s the receipt for box rent at the 
post-oflice, that the deacon was frettin’ 
about last week!’ P 

The brown coat slid from her lap as 
she spread the paper out upon her knee. 
It was curious to watch the changing ex- 
pressions on her countenance as she read. 
Perplexity, astonishment, incredulity, 
wrath, swept over it. A dull red brick 
color obliterated the liver spots, and this 
gave place to a pallor that pinched her 
features into still sharper outlines. 

She leaned back in her chair with a lit- 
tle fainting gasp. 

“*T can’t believe it! I won't believe it!’ 
she exclaimed, ina voice of so higha pitch 
that Lady Jane Grey, thinking herself 
addressed, sprang from her comfortable 
chair and fled under the stove. ‘I won’t 
believe it!’ Mrs. Thornapple continued. 
‘An’ yet—’’ she lowered her voice to a 
whisper—‘‘an’ yet the deacon has acted 
kinder queer lately! He’s ben away even- 
in’s when it wa’n’t prayer-meetin’ night. 
He’s acted sheepish, too, an’ once or 
twice he’s asked me if I didn’t think he 
was gettin’ too much flesh, an’ if I’d ever 
heard that apoplexy was in his family. 
Asked me, grinnin’ silly-like, the wretch! 
—if I thought he didn’t look kinder young 
fur his age. An’ now I come to think 
about it, he was dretful uneasy in his 
sleep last night. ‘Turned an’ tossed at a 
great rate, an’ groaned an’ muttered 
somethin’. If I'd knowed about this’’— 
pointing with a trembling finger toward 
the paper upon her knee—‘‘wouldn’t I 
have listened, though!’ 


match. 


, 


“Listened to what, Alviry?’’ said a 
sprightly voice. 
Mrs. Thornapple glanced up, with a 


start. * 

“Oh, it’s you, is it, Thankful!’ she ex- 
claimed, with an air of relief, as her tear- 
ful eyes rested on the newcomer, her 
cousin and nearest neighbor, who had 
just run over “cross lots’? for a morning 
eall, 

“Yes, it’s me,”’ rejoined Miss Thankful 
Betsinger, a short, chubby spinster, with 
red cheeks and black eyes. ‘And I say, 
Alviry,”’ laying aside her “slat sunbon- 
net,”’ ‘“‘what’s the matter with you? Is it 
your stomach, or back, or that old pain in 
your left side? You ain’t feverish, be ye? 
Seem’s though your cheeks is kinder 
flushed, an’—why, you’re all of a trem- 
ble!’ 

“T guess anybody’d be all of a tremble 
if they had sech troubleas that!’ pointing 
to the paper upon her knee. 

‘Why, the deacon hain’t indorsed for 
no one, has he? ‘Tain't no subpeeny, or 
habeas corpus or mandamus, or any other 
of them law-papers that makes trouble 
for folks, is it?” said Miss Thankful, 
anxiously. 

“It’s worse’n them!" groaned Mrs. 
Thornapple. ‘Read it, Thankful. I sup- 
pose you might as well, though it’s agin 
my principles. I’ve always maintained 
that a body shouldn't let no outsider mix 
in with a body’s domestic troubles; but, 
land! if ever a person needed help and 
sympathy, I’m that person, Cousin Thank- 
ful, so read it.” 

Fairly ablaze with curiosity, Miss Thank- 
ful took the paper, and with many an 
“Oh, dear me!’ and ‘For pity sakes!” 
read as follows: 

Friend Dick—Have ‘‘Daisy’’ ready for 
me this evening. I would like to take her 
to Briarville. Had an awful nice time 
when we went to the lake, Saturday, only 
the road was too rough. I dare say you 
are laughing at the giddiness of one as old 
as I am, but—well, you know how it is 
yourself. Lamas charmed with ‘Daisy’ 
as if I were a boy of twenty. Goodness 
knows what my wife’d say if she found it 
out; so don’t give me away, old boy. 

Yours, J. D. THORNAPPLE. 

P.S.—I won’t go before 7.50, or when 
it’s just getting dusk. I don’t want all 
creation seeing me make a fool of myself. 
There'd be a “fall from grace,’ sure 
enough. Ha! ha! J. D. T. 

“Well, I never did!’ Miss Thankful ex- 
elaimed, when she had finished reading. 
“I know now why I was named ‘Thank- 
ful.’ Lam thankful that I hain’t got no 
husband.” 

“You may well be!’ sniffed Mrs. Thorn- 
apple from behind her handkerchief. 

“Tf Jedediah Thornapple, whom [always 
considered the salt of the earth, kin cut 
up like that, there’s no trustin’ anybody. 
I wouldn't accept even—even the Angel 
Gabriel, if he was to come down and make 
an offer. And,’ still more grimly, 
“who is this ‘Daisy,’ anyhow?” 


I wonder if. | 





‘ 


“I don’t know! 
tears. 
bee’s. That’s the only Dick I know of. I 
remember he’s been here to see the deacon 
once or twice lately. I thought it was to 
git him to take an insurance policy. They 
talked a long while together behind the 
barn.” 

“Oh, I know that Higbee,’’ Miss Thank- 
ful observed with a sniff. “One of them 
slick, smooth-talkin’ fellers! He ain’t in 
no insurance business as | ever heard of. 
Folks said he was agent for some sportin’ 
goods, fish-rods, air-guns an’ sech; but I 
guess he ain’t much of anythin’ to do but 
gettin’ into mischief and helpin’ to git 
others into it, too. He has got some 
sisters an’ wimmen cousins, if I remember 
right. Maybe he's plannin’ for some one 
of them named ‘Daisy.’ I wouldn’t feel 
so bad, Alviry! I guess it’s a put-up job. 
No doubt Dick Higbee’s more to blame 
than your husband. Maybe he has some 
idee of blackmailin’ the deacon! Gittin’ 
him flighty an’ bewitched, as men is prone 
to be—silly, sinful critters —an’ then 
scarin’ him to fork over lots of money.”’ 

“Oh, maybe it is that, Thankful!’ poor 
Mrs. Thornapple exclaimed, convulsively 
clutching her cousin’s hand. ‘‘It can’t be 
that the deacon’s reely depraved at heart! 
He’s always ben sech a kind man—a good 
pervider, an’ always so ready to buy me 
any kind of medicine that I seen adver- 
tised an’ thought might do me good! 
An’ he’s never found fault with me, only 
sometimes ’cause I didn’t dress up more 
an’ go out visitin’. An’ he didn’t like the 
curtains down an’ the house kept dark— 
we've quarreled about that some,” regret- 
fully, adding with a fresh sob: ‘But, 
Thankful, I never did think that he’d be 
untrue to me—that he’d go off ridin’ with 
a frivolous thing named Daisy! I know 
she’s young—young an’ pretty!” 

“She must be a nice thing to lead his 
gray hairs down to disgrace and the 
grave!’ said Miss Thankful, wrathfully. 
‘“*Whoever she is an’ whatever she is, she 
deserves to have her iniquity brought to 
light.” 

“So she does!’ exclaimed Mrs, Thorn- 
apple, as she rose and walked the floor 
with an energy that even the ‘Dandelion 
Delight Deliverer’’ had failed to give her. 
“So she does! But how can we do it, 
Cousin Thankful?” 

‘Well,’ replied Miss Thankful, thought- 
fully, ‘‘first of all, we’ve got to find out 
who she is, an’ prove that she’s tryin’ to 
beguile the deacon. Le’ me see. He 
wrote that he was to start for Briarville 
this evenin’ "bout 7.30, didn’t he? Well, 
what's to hinder you an’ me hitchin’ up 
old Whitenose an’ the buggy, an’ takin’ a 
leetle drive along the turnpike road to 
Briarville? We kin drive into the grove 
by the side of the road an’ hitch the horse 
there; then we can git out an’ set under a 
tree an’ wait till the deacon comes by. 
There ain’t nobody’s eyesight better’n 
mine, I guess, an’ if this designin’ Daisy 
comes along with him, I'll find out—yes, 
an’ be willin to swear to seein’ who an’ 
what she is, an’ what sort of game she 
is up to.” 

“You're a real, true friend, 
Thankful—that’s what you be!” 
Thornapple exclaimed, gratefully. “I 
s’pose she thinks that my health is 
poor—everybody in the hull country 
knows what I've gone through, what with 
this ailment and that! An’ she’s plannin’ 
an’ contrivin’ to set herself up to be the 
deacon’s second wife! But I won't give 
herachance. You can jest bet a ginger- 
snap I won't. I declare, I feel as strong 
as can be now, though this mornin’ I had 
such a goneness in my stomach I couldn't 
eat a mite o’ breakfast, only doughnuts 
an’ coffee. An’ now [ remember,”’ with a 
tremble in her voice, ‘the deacon, he 
wa'’n’t so sympathizin’ as usual, an’ didn’t 
try to coax me to eat more vittles, as he 
most ginerally does. He seemed kinder 
absent-minded, an’ about all he said was 
to ask where the liniment bottle wus, I 
seen him afterward rubbin’ himself in the 
bedroom with some‘of the liniment—it’s 
the kind his old Aunt Sally Myers used to 
make—an’ I thought he’d got a touch of 
lumbago, plantin’ corn in the medder he 
an’ the hired man plowed up last week; 
but now I know it was rheumatiz he got, 
out ridin’ in the damp air with that Daisy! 
I wonder, Cousin Thankful, that the 
deacon can bide the name, because he is 
always growlin’ about the pesky daisies 
in the medder—”’ 

“Which may be weeds, but ain’t sinful 
critters,’ her cousin interrupted, in an 
impressive tone. 

“That's so, Thankful. Oh!’ solemnly, 
“if we can only rescue Jedediah from the 
snare he’s fallen into!” 

“We will, Alviry! We will!” firmly. 

The soft spring twilight was just set- 
tling down upon hill and valley when the 
gaunt form of old Whitenose, drawing an 
antiquated buggy, might have been seen 
going slowly along the road leading to 
the village of Briarville. The lingering 
rays of the sunset tinged the landscape 
with pale gold and amethyst. The sweet, 
moist smell of upturned earth and fresh 


Cousin 
Mrs. 


“Some relation of that Dick Hig- | 


» | 8 . . 
with a fresh burst of | herbage filled the air. 
full of peace, and even old Whitenose’s | Cousin 








face was unusually serene as he jogged 


along at a funereal pace, stopping now and | trees? 


then to crop the clover tufts growing by 
the roadside. 

Presently they reached the grove, and 
with much clucking and twitching of the 
reins, Miss Thankful induced her ancient 
steed to leave the highway and follow 
the grass-grown ruts winding among the 
trees, 
which she might tie him. 

It was a pleasant spot. There was still 
enough of sunlight to shimmer down in 
golden light among the tender green 
leaves, and lie in yellow bars across the 
curling tips of the young ferns. Mrs, 
Thornapple stopped to pick some violets, 
growing large and purple in the moist 
shade. Twenty years before this, on 
just such a sweet May evening, she and 
Jedediah had walked here. What a happy 
time it was! 

“IT wore my pink dimity gown with 
short waist and leg-o’-mutton sleeves,” 
said Mrs. Thornapple, mentally; ‘and 
Jedediah looked so handsome; and I felt 
that I could trust him forever. Oh, dear 
me! seems though—”’ 

“Alviry! Alviry! Come here!” 
terrupted Miss Thankful, who was play- 
ing the part of ‘Sister Anne’ in watch 
ing the road. 
up the turnpike!” 

“T don’t hear no wheels,” said Mrs. 
Thornapple, sitting down in sudden agi- 
tation. 

“The road’s so sandy wheels don’t 
make much noise; an’, besides, the creek 
sounds so loud. But—there! I’m sure 
I heard some one talkin’ or coughin’, 
Scrouge back under the hemlock, Alviry; 


until she found a suitable one to | 


in- | 


Everything was | burt. But, Great Scott! how came you and 


Thankful here? Is that ojq 
Whitenose or a spook over among the 
Ben takin’ a ride, eh? Harness 
bust?” 

“Oh, we're all right,” said Miss Thank. 
ful, who was the first to have her wits 
return. ‘*‘We was out for a leetle drive, 
Alviry an’ me seen you comin’. It was 
so dark, though, we didn’t know but 
what it was some drunken feller.”’ 

“Well, I dunno but what the bicycle js 
a leetle drunk!” said the deacon, sheep. 
ishly. ‘*You see,”’ with a nervous hiteh 
at his suspenders, “I was out fur a bit of 
practice. Dr. Jollaper advised me to 
exercise—said I was getting too fleshy, 
So I come where I did think nobody'g 
see me.”’ 

‘Is the bicycle yourn?”’ his wife asked, 
meekly. 

“No, not yet. 
Dick Higbee. 
in Boston.”’ 

The two women looked at each other, 
Miss Thankful’s eyes began to twinkle, 
She drew nearer the bicycle, and examined 
its shining outlines. By the aid of the 
match which the deacon innocently 
struck in order to ascertain whether his 
tumble had resulted in any damage to 
the machine, she peered at a name 


That is, I’ve hired it 
He’s agent for a concern 


| stamped upon the nickel-plated surface, 


“There’s a black speck ’ way | 


we don’t want ’em to see us until simul- | 


taneous all at once!”’ 


Miss Thankful had a love for the dra- | 


matic. Her round cheeks and even the 
tip of her nose were flushed with excite- 
ment. Fanning her half-fainting com- 
panion, alternately scolding and striving 


to cheer her, she kept her eyes on the | 
| let out from 


yellow streak of highway. 

She found her boasted sharpsightedness 
of little avail now, for the twilight was 
deepening rapidly. But several rods away, 
dimly outlined against the umber shad- 
ows, there presently appeared the moving 
outlines of something, man, beast or 
vehicle; it was difficult to determine 
what. At times it seemed to blot out the 
whole width of the highway; then it 
dwindled down to a 
circle, surmounted 
houette. 

“Pshaw!’’ Miss Thankful exclaimed, in 
disappointed tones. “It ain’t no horse 
’n’ buggy! It’s only a man ona bicycle! 
One of them college fellers, I guess. 


by a swaying sil- 


dark skeleton-like | 


| privilege of having a suffrage club. 


Must be drunk, too, for he’s teeterin’ | 


around as though he didn’t know what he 
was about.” 

‘‘Perhaps we had better keep a little 
out of sight,’’ Mrs. Thornapple suggested. 
“Tf he’s in liquor, he may be inclined to 
be sassy.”’ 

But just then Miss Thankful sprang to 
her feet, saying with a shrill, excited 
whisper: 

‘Look at the road, Alviry! Don’t you 
see? Look! That feller on the bicycle 
is—sure’s preachin’—it really is the dea- 
con!” 

It was Deacon Thornapple. He was 
practising bicycle riding, and if honest 
and energetic efforts deserve praise, the 
deacon was certainly to be commended. 

Truth, however, compels me to say 
that he was not a graceful rider. Just 
then it was difficult to determine whether 
the deacon was trying to ride the bicycle 
or whether the bicycle was trying to ride 
the deacon. That bit of sandy road was 
a veritable ‘‘Jordan” for travelling, and it 
was filled with pebbles washed down by 
a recent freshet. 

As the first faint rays of the moon 
shone down, they revealed the deacon’s 
face, red as a full-blown peony and reek- 
ing with perspiration. For a minute he 
paused, with one pudgy foot pressed 
firmly in the sand to stay himself and his 


recreant steed, while he removed his hat | 


and mopped his broad expanse of bald 


head; then he untied his necktie and 
limp collar, and tucked them into his 
breeches’ pocket, after which, with a/| 
grupt of determination, he seized the | 
handles of his wheel again, mounted | 


clumsily, and started on with renewed 
vigor. But, when just opposite his un- 
seen observers, his machine struck a hid- 
den stump, tilted up and toppled over, 
depositing its rider among the brambles 
by the roadside. 

Mrs. Thornapple uttered a scream— 
she couldn’t help it—and rushed forward 
to help her husband, whose astonishment 
at seeing her.so unexpectedly was equalled 


by his surprise at the unwonted tender- | 


ness with which she helped him to rise, 
and flung herself upon his breast. 

“There!. There! Alviry!’’ he ex- 
claimed, making a double effort to keep 


both wife and bicycle in their normal | 


position. ‘There, don’t cry! I ain't 





“See what it says!’ she whispered to 
Mrs. Thornapple. “See what it says!” 
chuckling. “It’s the ‘Daisy.’ Faney 
your bein’ jealous of a bicycle, Alviry!” 

A month later, Miss Thankful was rid- 
ing along that road, when suddenly two 
bicycle riders darted past her. One was 
the deacon, sitting solidly, sturdily up- 
right, and managing his steed with skill, 
if not with grace. And by his side, on 
another bicycle, was a figure, almost 
youthful in its outlines, clad in a well- 
fitting suit of dark blue, with natty sailor 
waist and jaunty Tam-o’-Shanter cap. 

“The deacon and Alviry!’’ soliloquized 
Miss Thankful, while a smile overspread 
her face. 
they seem as happy as two children jest 
school. After all, folks 
needn’t grow old ‘uless they wanter. 
They say that Alviry don’t take no medi- 
cine at all now. Her ‘liver spots’ is all 
gone, an’ she’s really got quite rosy riding 
out with the deacon and’’—chuckling— 
“and ‘Daisy!’ "—N. Y. Ledger. 


WISCONSIN WOMEN. 








MUKWONAGO, Wis., MARCH 15, 1896, 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

We live in an out-of-the-way place which 
is dignified by the appellation of village, 
yet for sixteen years we have enjoyed the 
We 
have about a dozen members, thore or less, 
and once a year at the annual meeting 
we elect officers, pay our dues, plan to 
send a delegate to the State Suffrage Con- 
vention, talk up the situation to see what 
can be done, and then each one goes out 
to do what lies in her power to spread suf- 
frage sentiment as much as possible. We 
think there is a pretty fair showing as a 
result of our work, 

Our women attend school meetings. 
Sometimes there are present as many 
women as men. We have a woman as 
member of the school board who has been 
continued in office for eight consecutive 
years. We also have a woman for post- 
master—Mrs. Helen Miller. We have at 
present two women preachers, Rev. Nellie 
M. Opdale and Rey. Olympia Brown, each 
giving us one Sunday every four weeks. 

It is not often that a little hamlet like 
ours is favored with such talent. Besides 
the above we have, in one church, listened 
to Revs. Ella E. Bartlett, Carrie A. Rice, 
Mary J. De Lang, and Florence E. Kollock; 
aso to Revs. Mary Graves, Miss Goddard, 


Why 


Do people buy Hood’s Sarsaparilla in 
preference to any other,—in fact almost 
to the exclusion of all others? 


Because 


They know from actual use that Hood’s 
is the best, i. e., it cures when others fail. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla is still made under 
the personal supervision of the educated 
pharmacists who originated it. 

The question of best is just as positively 
decided in favor of Hood’s as the question 
of comparative sales. 

Another thing: Every advertisement 
of Hood’s Sarsaparilla is true, is honest. 


Hoods 


Sarsaparilla 


Is the One True Blood Purifier. Alldruggists- $1 
Prepared only by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mase 
Carre are the only pills to take 
with Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
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“She's learned to ride, too, and 
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and Miss MeGill, of the Unitarian Church. 
Our women are their own housekeepers. 
probably not one could be persuaded to 
resign her private life for a publie one. 
Yet they seem very glad that some other 
women do tind time for outside work. 
Mrs. De Voe lectured in Waukesha not 
long since, and a suffrage club was started 


there with thirty members. Mrs. Dora 
Putnam was elected its president. Mrs. 
is a successful artist, and her 


Putnam 
sister, Who resides with her, is a physician 
in her first year of practice. 

In view of the growing independence of 
women and their successful achievements, 
one may well smile to find reformers who 
are afraid to endorse woman suffrage 
until other reforms are carried, 

M. M. FRAZIER. 
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WOMEN PHYSICIANS IN BALTIMORE. 








The Evening Dispensary for Working 
Women and Girls, of Baltimore, Md.,during 
the past year has had 1,256 new patients, 
3,532 patients have been treated at the 
Dispensary clinics, and 3,985 prescriptions 
have been given out. The resident physi- 
cian has made 600 visits to patients in 
their homes. 

Through the generosity of friends a 
suitable house was purchased in Novem- 
ber, 1805, and adapted to the needs of the 
Dispensary. then two additional 
clinics, for eye and ear patients, have 
been opened, and the medical staff ex- 
presses satisfaction at the increased con- 
yeniences for themselves and their pa- 
tients in the new house. A large, bright 
room, which will accommodate two pa- 
tients, has been furnished by Mr. Uriah 
Pollack, and the Dispensary is now pre- 
pared to receive and care for special 
destitute and pressing cases. The in- 
auguration of hospital service will entail 
increased expense, and it is hoped the 
employment of a trained nurse will be 


Since 


made possible. 

The Dispensary is open on Monday and 
Wednesday afternoons, and on Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday even- 
ings. Calls for the resident physicians 
are received at all times. Many of the 
patients prefer to pay a small fee; the 
money so received is used entirely for 
Dispensary expenses. 

The Dispensary thanks the managers of 
the Co-operative Diet Kitchen, and the 
Iustructive Visiting Nurse Association 
for cordial co-operation, In the summer, 
while the kitchen is closed, it was found 
necessary to maintain a small fund to 
supply sick babies with milk, and during 
July and August two additional physicians 
lived in the Dispensary, and paid especial 
attention to children. 

The continued increase of service to 
white and colored patients, and the varied 
occupations and needs of the women and 
children who use the Dispensary, are 
gratifying proofs of the value to working 


women of an opportunity to consult 
woman physicians, when the hours of 
consultation involve for them no loss of 


time or money 


lO” 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


LOUISIANA NOTES. 


RosELAND, LA., MARCH 12, 1896, 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

You will be glad to notice the conces- 
sion to the principle of woman suffrage 
embodied in the proposed amendment to 
the Constitution of the State of Louisiana, 
which forms one of the body of amend- 
wents adopted by the Legislature in 1894, 
and will be submitted to “the people” 
(i. e., the male voters of the State). It 
reads as follows: 

See. 3. Be it further resolved, etc., That 
the last paragraph of article two hundred 
and twenty-nine of the Constitution of the 
State of Louisiana shall be so amended as 
tr read as follows: 

Article 229. Par. 6. The Legislature 
May appropriate to the public school fund 
the proceeds, in whole or in part, of pub- 
lie lands not designated for any other 
purpose. And every parish, and every 
city or town, not subject to parish taxa- 
lion, may levy an annual tax for the 
public schools therein, of not less than 
one and one-half mills on the dollar, pro- 
Vided that with such tax the whole 
amount of parish or municipal taxes shall 
hot exceed ten mills on the dollar of valu- 
ation, and that each school district or 
Ward may levy a special tax not to exceed 
live mills per annum on the dollar of 
Valuition of all the taxable property 
therein, in aid of public schools, on the 
‘pproval of a majority vote in number and 
amount of the property taxpayers, male or 
female, over the age of twenty-one years, 
tesiding in said ward or district and vot- 
ing at the election. 

The inconsistency involved would be 
‘musing if it were not melancholy. But 
let us be thankful that the chivalry of 
the State has so far asserted itself, and 
that in the conservative South. It is in 
pleasant contrast to the spirit animating 
the men of the town where I reside—all 
of them from the great, liberal, progres- 
‘ive West—Heaven save the mark! They 
recently held a special meeting and voted 
& impose a special tax of fifteen mills 


ase GaAa 


upon all property. I attended the meeting | 


and protested against the injustice of tax- 
ation without representation, but they 
calmly voted to impose said tax all the 
AMANDA M. HALE. 


same. 
-_—-- 
OHIO NOTES. 
The Lucas County Woman Suffrage 


Society has five auxiliaries in the wards 
of Toledo. A series of ward mass-mect- 
ings has just been held and five thou- 
sand leaflets containing instructions to 
women voters for school committee have 
been printed. 

Mrs. E. 8. Fray, president of the Lucas 


| County W. S. A., has invited the annual 





convention of the Ohio W.S. A. to meet 
in Toledo next October. 

The women of Camden held a primary 
election and nominated Mrs. Samantha 
Canny and Mrs, Cora Pocock for members 
of the School Board. The former is a 
Republican, the latter a Democrat. 

An appeal to the women voters has been 
sent out by Mrs. C. McCullough Everhard, 
the president of the Ohio W. S, A. 
Among other things it says: 

The action of the Supreme Court of 
Ohio confirming the decision of the Cir- 
cuit Court on the constitutionality of the 
law giving women a vote for members of 
boards of education, and making them 
eligible to serve on such boards, has se- 
cured to the women of this State repre- 
sentation in a very important matter. 
Now it remains for them to show their 
appreciation of this partial enfranchise- 
ment by polling a large vote for school 
directors next month. The press is 
questioning whether women will use the 
ballot when they have a chance, and will 
read the answer in the size of the woman’s 
vote, 

Let the dream of the past become the 
act of the present, and let the women of 
this State show their interest in the pub- 
lic schools by casting a ballot when they 
may. Instead of 30,000 as it was last 
year, bring it up to 100,000 and they will 
have done their duty well, and thereby 
give an object lesson to those few be- 
nighted States of the sisterhood where 
even school suffrage for women does 
not exist. Vote for the person best 
qualified to fill the place, be it man or 
woman, but do not fail to vote. 

>_>? 


IOWA ITEMS. 


CLARINDA, IA., MARCH 21, 1896. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Our friends, the enemy, can score one. 
Our committee on legislative work, of 
which Mrs. M. J. Coggeshall is chairman, 
made a valiant fight in the interests of 
the bill for woman suffrage in our State, 
but notwithstanding that all their ‘‘power- 
ful, womanly influence’? was brought to 
bear upon our honorable legislators, the 
servants of the people (?) voted the meas- 
ure down. However, it is not lost. Our 
good friend, Senator Kilburn, of Adair 
County, has secured a_ reconsideration, 
and we have much to hope for yet. 
“Women do not want to vote,’ we are 
told; and yet over 9,000 women signed the 
petition this year, asking for that very 


boon. How long, O Lord, how long 
must our civilized, educated American 


womanhood plead with their husbands, 
fathers and sons for their inalienable 
rights; how long must we submit to the 
indignity of being classed with idiots, 
insane, and convicted criminals; how 
often must we humble ourselves to beg 
that boon which was freely and without 
solicitation granted to male negroes and 
Indians? Let us take heart of grace in 
Iowa, the small majorities mean some- 
thing. 

Mrs. Martha C. Callanan entertained the 
wives of the members of our State Legis- 
lature and the members of the Polk 
County Suffrage Association in her beau- 
tiful home recently. A delightful time is 
reported. Mrs. Callanan evidently be- 
lieves in influence and franchise. 

The monthly meeting of the Polk County 
Suffrage Association was held in the 
parlors of Mrs. Anna H. Aukeny, of Des 
Moines. An excellent program was ren- 
dered. 

An exciting school election was held re- 
cently at Le Claire, Ia. Differences over 
school matters led to the nomination of 
Mrs. R. H. Tromley and Mrs. Elsie Curtis 
for school directors. A large vote was 
cast. Many expected that the men who 
had been nominated would win, but the 
women were elected by a majority of 60. 

The first issue of The Standard is now 
in the hands of its patrons. Miss Katherine 
Pierce is again at the helm, and returns to 
this work with her old-time enthusiasm 
and capability. Mrs, Callanan is the busi- 
ness manager of the enterprise. The first 
issue is as breezy and spicy as a breath 
from a carnation bed, and it is safe to 
predict that each succeeding number will 
be an improvement on its predecessor. 

Mrs. Adelaide Ballard, of Hull, our 
State Organizer, was compelled to resign 
her position on account of severe illness. 
Mrs. Ballard has been able to do but one 
month’s work for the association, but she 
accomplished much in that time. Her 
sickness is greatly regretted, and we shall 
all hope for her speedy recovery. 


| 


Since our last letter, we have made our 
début as a lecturer and organizer. Have 


planned to work one month in our own | 


Congressional District, but find that our 


| trip will be extended a fortnight longer. 





This has been largely missionary work, no 


known friends in a majority of the places | 


visited. 
the people on this important question, 
and believe we have made sentiment and 
friends for our cause. We have the 
second district association organized in 
Iowa, and, although the auxiliary suffrage 
clubs are few, they embrace some excel- 
lent workers. 

So the work goes on, and, though we 
often, fail to see any immediate results, 
yet the sentiment of our people is chang- 
ing, slowly, but surely, and we know that 
the action of our legislators depends upon 
the public sentiment of our State. We 
should also remember that this depends 
largely upon the efforts of those of us who 
are suffragists, and should ‘‘work while it 
is called to-day.’’ This is written on the 





wing. BertTua A. BAssert, 
Cor. Sec, Ta. W. S. r F 
a od 
TENNESSEE NOTES. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Lyle Saxon and Mrs. 
Lide Meriwether addressed an attentive 


Assembly Hall of the 
Woman’s Council at Memphis, Tenn., on 
March 20, at the regular meeting of the 
Memphis Equal Suffrage Club. The Mem- 
phis Scimetar says: 


audience in the 


There was no voice heard on the other 
side on this occasion. Both the speakers 
treated the subject very practically, Mrs. 
Meriwether’s remarks being in the nature 
of a reply to Mr. Dixon’s reported state- 
ments in his recent lecture on the ‘*Wo- 
man Question.’’ 

But the pivce de ‘résistance in the suf- 
frage symposium which chanced to take 
place yesterday, was the lecture of Mr. 
John Temple Graves, of Georgia, on “The 
Twentieth Century Woman,” given in 
Beethoven Hall under the auspices of the 
Y. M. C.-A. 

The brilliant reputation of the speaker, 
and the fact that he would reply to Mr. 
Dixon’s recent lecture against the enfran- 
chisement of women, brought out a large 
and interested audience, which tested the 
seating capacity of the hall to its utmost. 

He is an able and brilliant advocate of 
the ballot for woman. Clearly and forcibly 
he traced her triumph against prejudice. 
He dealt with all the objections. Wo- 
man’s work for sobriety and social purity 
received a glowing tribute. Ile showed 
that the policy of tears and patient wait- 
ing she had pursued through the centuries 
in regard to these two evils, which were 
such a terrible menace to the home and 
the whole human race, had proven so 
futile that the time had now come for her 
to arouse herself and fight with all the 
strength of her being the evils which were 
greater to-day than ever before. 

The speaker was frequently interrupted 
by enthusiastic applause, seeming to indi- 
cate that the majority of the audience 
were in accord with his sentiments. 

Miss Clara Conway writes in a private 
letter: ‘John Temple Graves made a 
most powerful argument for suffrage here 
lastnight. If you have never seen him, 
you cannot think of anything approaching 
it for the distinctive Southern flavor of 
style and manner. He has the marks of 
the old-time Southern orator, with all the 
vigor, freshness and eloquence of the new 
school. His argument was strong, clear, 
logical and convincing—second only to 
that of Mrs. Catt. I send the papers by 
this mail, but they will not give you more 
than anidea. I hope you may have him 
at Boston sometime.” 

The Memphis Scimetar says: 

Those who desired a diet of equal suf- 
frage discussions yesterday could have 
had it for breakfast, luncheon, dinner and 
a late supper, and some of us doubtless 
did. 

Virtually, the whole day was devoted to 
this subject in several association meet- 
ings. In the morning one of the papers 
of the Woman's Club dealt with the ques- 
tion from the standpoint of the opposi- 
COM. 2 es 

The committee on progress of the Nine- 
teenth Century Club, Mrs. Clarence Sel- 
den, chairman, presented an interesting 
programme. 

Early in the afternoon the distinguished 
Georgian, John Temple Graves, dropped 
into the club-rooms and was an attentive 
listener. He doubtless thinks that he saw 
gathered together the forerunners of the 
“Twentieth Century Woman.’ What he 
actually did see was a modest, sweet-voiced 
young mother standing on the platform; 
and what he heard was an able paper on 
economics read by this same young 
matron with the Cordelia-like voice. 
‘How Can Monopolies be Made Benefi- 
cial?”’ was the weighty subject so ably 
and thoughtfully discoursed upon by this 
modern representative of the eternal 
feminine. Her name? Mrs. Bolton Smith; 
she and none other. Able and experienced 
club-woman as she is, her friends well 
know that she is one of the most timid 
of women, and they sympathized with her, 
realizing what atrying ordeal it was for 
her to have John Temple Graves un- 
expectedly drop in to listen to a paper 
written just for her friends and associates 
in the club. 

After hearing the paper by Mrs. Bolton 
Smith, and a second able paper on ‘City 
Markets: Their Supply and Source,”’ by 
Mrs. Henry Myers, the distinguished 


(Continued on Eighth Page.) 


We have done our best to stir up | 
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The Breakfast Cocoa 


MADE BY 


LIMITED 





DORCHESTER, MASS. 


COSTS LESS THAN ONE CENT A CUP 


NO CHEMICALS, 


ALWAYS ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 
WALTER BAKER & COS. BREAKFAST COCOA 
MADE AT DORCHESTER,MASS. IT BEARS 
| THEIR TRADE MARK LA BELLE CHOCOLATIERE 


ON EVERY CAN. 
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Is a necessary part of every well-appointed 
dining service. 
WE GUARANTEE 
It to wash and retain its original soft- 
ness, not hardening, as felt and other 
cheap substitutes do. 


Boston, Dec. 27, 1890. 
Tue KNitrep Matrress Co., 
Canton Junction, Mass.: 
Gentlemen—You have asked us what 
success we have had with The Knitted 
Table Felting, so much used for household 
purposes under damask cloths, and we are 
glad to reply that it meets with general 
satisfaction, and we sell more of it than 
any other material for that purpose. We 
believe it an excellent article in every 
way. SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO., 
26 to 42 WinterStreet. 


INSIS on having ‘‘Knitted Table Padding. 

mmm, t all the leading dry goods houses. 
Writeus forsamples and catalogue. 

KNITTED MATTRESS CO., 


Canton Junction. Mass. 





Have you seen Mary Traffarn 


Whitney’s 


FAMILYCULTURE ? 


A 12-page monthly devoted to a study of the science 
of human life, and to maintain the “‘right of every 
child to be well born.” 


MARRIAGE, ITEREDITY. ENVIRON- 
MENT. PRENATAL CULTURE. 


For sample copy send five cents in stamps to 


FAMILYCULTURE, 
381 Dorchester Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Mention Woman’s Journal. 


Lectures on Greece 
BY SAMUEL J. BARROWS. 
1. The Old Greece and the New. 
2. The Greece of To-day, with spe- 
cial reference to the life and develop- 
ment of Women. 
3. Troy -nd the Homeric Isles. 
4 The Religion of Greece. 
These lectures are given singly or as a 
course, and with or without stereopticon 


illustrations, as desired, and are et to 
women’s clubs, high schools and academies. 


Address 141 Franklin Street, 
Boston, Mass. 











Equal 
Suffrage 
Calendar 


Mounted in the centre of a neatly designed board 
7x7 inches. The pad contains extracts for each 
day on the subject of equal suffrage, carefully 
selected from the best authors. On the reverse 
side of the “‘mount” is a yearly calendar and 
other matters of interest. Price, 35 cents. By 
mail in strong wooden box, 40 cents. At 
all booksellers, or of 


E. SCOTT COMPANY, 
Publishers and Printers, 
146 West 23d Street, N. Y. 


for 1896 














COUNSEL TO PARENTS 
On the Moral Education of the Young. 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
Price, 50 cents. Published by 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 
15 East Sixteenth Street, New York. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
rose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. Suaw, Arice Stone BLACKWELL, and 
Lucy E. AntHony. For sale at WOoMAN’s 
JOURNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty. 
different kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. 
Address, Leaflet Department, 
Woman’s Journal ffice, Boston, Mass 
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MEDICAL REGISTER. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
College of Physicians = Surgeons. 
Equal Privileges for Both Sexes. 








Hospitals and Dispensaries directly 
connected. 


Term open: September 2oth. 


AUGUSTUS P. CLARKE, A. M., M. D., Dean, 
517 Shawmut Avenue. 
Send for catalogue. 


Tufts College Medical 


School, 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Js the only regular co-educational Medical College 
in New England that is recognized by the 
Massachusetts Medical Society. 








A Four Years’ Graded Course of Didactic and 
Clinical Instruction in all the Branches 
of Medical Science, 


The next session will commence Wednesday Sep- 
tember 30, 1896, and continue for eight months. 


For further information or catalogues, address 


Prof. Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St.. Koston, Mass. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opened October ist, ending May, 
1894. Four years’ graded course. Lectures, Quiz- 
zes, Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction, 
Students are also admitted to Clinics in almost all 
the Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For 
announcements and information apply to 

EMILY BLACKWELL, M.D., Dean, 
321 East 15th St., New York 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 


226 Ferry Street., Malden, Mass. 








The Drs. give their attention to bth GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 





Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania. 
N. College Ave. and 21st St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


46th Annual Session opens Sept. 25,95. A four 
years’ graded course ot Lectures, Quizzes, Labora- 
tory and Clinical work offers superior advantages to 
students, who are also admitted to the clinics of the 
oublic Hospitals. Address CLARA MARSHALL, 
1. D., DEAN, 1712 Locust St., Phila. 
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Married Women 


IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


By GeorGs A. O. ERNST. 


Published by the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Association. Price in paper, 30 cents; in cloth, 50 
cents. Copies may be had at the office of the 
WOTFIAN’S JOURNAL, 3 Park St., Boston, or 
will be mailed to any address upon receipt of price. 


ORDER NOW. 


ALBUMS 
For Unmounted 


PHOTOGRAPHS. 
Great Variety. 
COLLECTIONS MOUNTED TO ORDER, 








SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO. 
338 Washington St. 
(ONE FLIGHT) 


A Military Genius, 


ANNA ELLA CARROLL, OF MARYLAND. 


The Wonderful Work of a Woman for 
the Salvation of our National Union. 
The second and closing volume just published. 
Each volume $1. Can be obtained by sending 
money order to S. E. BLACKWELL, 3 Park 
Street, Boston, Mass. Forwarded by mail, prepaid, 
on receipt of price. 

All who have the first volume should have the 
second to complete the record. 


Manuscript STANDS a good 
You P chance with us. Enclose two 
stamps. CRESCENT LITERARY CO., 

Jackson, Mich. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. | 
_ TENNESSEE, 

(Continued from Seventh Page) 
visitor made a little address. He said he 
had heard a good deal of the Nineteenth 
Century Club of a very complimentary 
nature, and was genuinely glad of an 
opportunity to visit it thus informally. 
After hearing the two papers he confessed 
the audacity of the Nineteenth Century 
Club was appalling. That women should 
have studied economics and mastered 
them was a revelation to him. He de- 
clared that he had attended sessions of 
boards of trade and visited other assem- 
blies where members of his own sex held 
forth on these topics, and that he had 
never heard them more intelligently, more 
clearly, more thoroughly, and more 
logically handled. He paid a high compli- 
ment to Miss Conway’s address of the day 
before. He remarked that he should feel 
it his duty to warn his brethren in this 
city that, unless they aroused themselves 
to more thoughtful consideration of 
economic questions, the women would be 
so far ahead of them in this line that it 
would be only a question of time when 
women would have control of municipal 
affairs. 

There’s something novel in this sugges- 
tion, at least to the Memphis mind. Mr. 
Graves, perhaps, is not sufficiently en 
rapport with us to know that it has ap- 
parently never dawned upon the average 
Memphian that either a high order of 
intelligence or any special thought upon 
economic questions is at all essential for 
the administration of our municipal af- 
fairs. How to make monopolies useful 
(except to himself) is a question which 
does not trouble the brain of the average 
politician of any community. 

After Mr. Graves’ interesting address 
the members took advantage of the op- 
portunity to meet him socially, and they 
found him as brilliant a conversationist 
as he is a lecturer and orator. After he 
had expressed his very liberal and—from 
the ultra-conservative point of view— 
heterodox views on the woman question, 
one of the ladies asked: 

“Mr. Graves, how does it happen that 
you, a Southern man, hold such very ‘ad- 
vanced views’ on this subject? ”’ 

Said he: “I was converted to my pres- 
ent position on the woman question just 
about six months ago, and [ will tell you 
how it came about. About that time I had 
made up my mind to choose the new or 
“Twentieth Century Woman” as a sub- 
ject for a lecture. I had very definite 
ideas as to the matter of my lecture and 
how I would handle it. Of course, I ex- 
pected to place lovely woman upon a 
pedestal, and, with true chivalry, pelt her 
with rose leaves. Equally of course, I 
was going to cover the odious progressive 





or advanced woman with ridicule. I was 
not going to treat the subject at all 


thoughtfully or seriously, but I was going 
to be flowery and funny. 

“In getting together the materials for 
my lecture, it occurred to me that it 
would be a good idea to get some of the 
‘literature’ on the subject. So I wrote on 
for all the pamphlets, ete., which the 
Equal Suffrage Association (Ll naturally 
thought of the equal suffragists as types 
of the ‘advanced woman’) send out for the 


purpose of gaining adherents to their 
cause, I thought that, being thus 


‘loaded,’ I would find targets galore for 
my shafts of sarcasm and ridicule. 

“Well, I began to read. The more I 
read the more interested I became, and 
the less sure of the soundness of my pre- 
conceived notions. I soon found myself 
with a determination to study the subject 
earnestly, thoughtfully, thoroughly and 
impartially. I did so to the best of my 
ability, and with results undreamed of 
when I started out. In short, I was con- 
verted. and my lecture is not what it 
might have been.”’ 

Mr. Graves said further that he did not 
see how any earnest, thoughtful, reason- 
able man who would take the trouble to 
study the subject deeply, could fail to 
reach the same conclusions. 


— oe — 


PHILADELPHIA MONTHLY MEETING. 


PHILADELPHIA, MARCH 31, 1896. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

The regular monthly meeting of the 
Woman Suffrage Society of the County of 
Philadelphia was held on March 25, in the 
hall of thé Mercantile Library. The re- 
ports of the standing committees were as 
follows: 

The membership committee announced 
an increase of twenty-five members. The 
literature committee reported fifty-two 
pages distributed. The committee upon 
lectures and debates told of the debate 
lately held at the Bethany Church, Phila- 
delphia, where the winner of the $2.00 
prize offered by the society joined the 
society, with his wife. This committee 
also reported a second challenge debate to 
take place March 30 between the South 
Branch Y. M. C. A. Lyceum and the 
Young Men’s Association of Temple 
Presbyterian Church. Further, the lecture 
committee reported that Miss Campbell 
had given a lecture at the Woman's Con- 
gress of the Temple College, by permis- 
sion, on the one day that they granted 
for the discussion of woman suffrage. 
Mrs. Avery had lectured for the National 
Reform Association in the Methodist 
Church at 7th and Morris Streets. 

Miss Grew then offered the following 
resolutions: 

Whereas our venerable friend and fellow- 
laborer, Dr. Hiram Corson, bas finished the 


course of his earthly life; 
And whereas during that long life he was 





an unfaltering and zealous champion of the 


Springer 


Bros. 


We take pleasure in announcing the COMPLETION OF OUR EXTENSIVE 
ALTERATIONS, giving us nearly three times the floor space on Washington Street 
in which to exhibit our magnificent display of FASHIONABLE CLOAKS. 


In CAPES we have one of the CHOICEST ASSORTMENTS ever shown. 
TWO HUNDRED STYLES and prices from which to select. 


Over 
We especially invite all 


LADIES to examine our UNMATCHABLE collection of TAILOR-MADE STREET 
COSTU MES, SUITS and SEPARATE DRESS SKIRTS, also BICYCLE and OUTING 


SUITS. 


IN COATS our line is complete with all the LATEST NOVELTIES, 


MISSES’ AND YOUNG LADIES’ 


an endless variety. 


REEFERS. 
As we manufacture and import largely, many choice and exclusive 


Very stylish SHIRT WAISTS in 


styles can be found at our store not shown elsewhere, 


We wish to 


impress upon the public that FASHIONABLE, 


FIRST-CLASS, 


WELL-MADE GARMENTS can be purchased of our house as LOW if not lower than 


at any place in New England. 
We 
Gentlemen, 


SPRINGER 


Price, 375.00, 


have also added to our stock HIGH GRADE 
They are very handsome, and well worth an inspection. 


BICYCLES for Ladies and 


BROTHERS, 


500 WASHINGTON STREET. 








claim of women to equality with men in 
political rights and educational opportuni- 
ties; therefore be it 

Resolved, That we the Philadelphia County 
Woman Suffrage Society desire to place on 
record our high appreciation of his services, 
our profound respect for his nobility of char- 
acter, and our gratitude for the self-sacrific- 
ing labor, continued until the last days of 
his life, by which he accomplished much 
towards the full enfranchisement of women. 

Resolved, That we offer to his family the 
assurance of our sympathy, and our congrat- 
ulation upon the precious memories and the 
noble example he has bequeathed to them 
and to the world. 

These resolutions were unanimously 
adopted, and upon motion the secretary 
was requested to send them to the family, 
the Woman's JouRNAL, Column and Tri- 
bune. The remaining thirty minutes of 
the meeting were devoted to the contents 
of a Suffrage Clipping and Question Bas- 
ket, to which all members had _ been 
previously requested to contribute, in 
questions or in items of suffrage news. 

These were read and discussed by the 
members, making a very live and interest- 
ing meeting. J. M. ©. 


—— ne — 


MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 





Crry “Point. — The regular monthly 
meeting of the League was held on Tues- 
day evening, March 28, at the residence 
of Mr. and Mrs. Albion Elwell and Mr. 
and Mrs. Harrison L. Evans. A _ special 
invitation had been extended to gentle- 
men, and seventy-six ladies and gentle- 
men assembled. Mrs. M. H. A. Evans 
occupied the chair. Four new members 
were elected, after which resolutions, 
offered by Mrs. E. S_ Boland, were unani- 
mously adopted, protesting against the 
proposition to grant licenses for the sale 





of beer and other intoxicating drinks at 
the Refectory at Marine Park, City Point. 
A copy of the resolutions was forwarded 
to the Chairman of the Park Commis- 
sioners. Rev. O. A. Hillard, pastor of the 
Fourth Street Baptist Church, spoke on 
‘‘Leaping the Fence.’’ He held the closest 
attention of his hearers during an address 
of much originality and interest. A brief 
discussion ensued, after which a social 
hour was enlivened by beautifully ren- 
dered songs by Mrs. Kennard and a reci- 
tation by Mr. Lane. Light refreshments, 
served from a table glowing with festoons 
of yellow ribbon, rounded out an evening 
of much pleasure and profit. B. 


New Beprorp,—At a monthly meeting 
of the League, held in the parlors of the 
Union for Good Works, Monday after- 
noon, Mrs. Alanson Borden presided in 
the absence of the president. Mrs. Frank- 
lyn Howland read a paper, and Captain 
Franklyn Howland spoke on “Some Sig- 
nificant Signs of the Times.’’ Captain 
Howland spoke feelingly of the death of 
Governor Greenhalge, and touched upon 
his belief in woman suffrage. On Mrs. 
Howland’s motion the following letter 
was adopted as the sense of the meeting, 
and a copy sent to Mrs. Greenhalge: 


New Bedford, Mass., March §), "$3. 

Mrs. Frederic T. Greenhalge, Lowell, Mass. : 

Dear Madam—The members of the Wo- 
man’s Suffrage League of this city express to 
you, and to the dear ones of your family 
made fatherless, their warmest sympathy in 
this hour of heartache and crushing bereave- 
ment, and their prayer that you may find 
rest and consolation on the ‘‘Everlasting 
Arm” in the midst of the overwhelming grief. 

Furthermore, we desire herewith to ex- 
press our high appreciation of your late hus- 
band’s noble stand in the cause we represent, 
and his estimate of the ability and success- 
ful efforts of women in all professions and 
departments of labor, which was so grandly 
stated by him, with a courage born of a con- 
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SAINT AGATHA’S 
By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 
Beautifully printed on deckle edge paper of 
high quality, and artistically bound in cloth 
with a distinctive cover design by Mrs. Whitman. 


Square 12mo, $1.00. 


The hundreds of thousands who have read and been profoundly moved by 
“The Gates Ajar;” the additional scores of thousands who have read and 
are reading with the deepest interest Miss Phelps’s latest novel, “A Singu- 
lar Life,’—these certainly require no prompting to read or re-read her 


story of “The Supply at St. Agatha’s.” 


It is, in fact, one of the strongest, 


most suggestive, most illuminating of all the stories Miss Phelps has 


written. 


The setting of the story is vigorous and skilful, the narrative is 


rapid and engrossingly interesting, and the revelation of the “Supply” 


reaches to the inmost thoughts and emotions of men. 


The wonderful 


story is appropriately illustrated, and both in its profound interest and 
significance, and in the attractive style of the book, it is an unusually 


choice Easter gift. 





A SINGULAR LIFE 


By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 


Fifteenth Thousand. 


Of course the best public always expects something good from the author 
“A Singular Life” is earnest, thought- 


of “The Gates Ajar,” and gets it. 


16mo, $1.25. 


ful, and intensely religious in the best sense, and it is more: it is dramatic, 


a moving story, informed with vivid and vigorous life. 


The author’s 


peculiarities of thought and style mark it with what her readers have 


learned to love in all of her best works. 


We point it out as one of the 


strongest of recent novels.— Zhe Jndependent (New York). 
The closing chapters of the tale are wonderfully impressive in their finish 


and depth of feeling. 


“A Singular Life” is something more than a suc- 


cessful literary performance; it takes hold on the elemental traits of 
humanity and involves contrasts of character that are filled with a pro- 
found and ethical meaning.— Boston Beacon. 

The story is absorbing in interest, vivid and intense. 


— The Advance (Chicago). 





For sale by all Booksellers. 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by the publishers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, Boston. 





viction of right and duty, in his first inaugu- | 


ral address, as follows: 

‘“‘Woman’s work on school boards, in the 
administration of public charities, in various 
public departments, and her increased par- 
ticipation in all occupations pursued by men, 
demonstrate her capacity for taking her part 
in the conduct of public affairs. This work 
of women justifies the next step of granting 
to her the right of municipal suffrage.” 

Most sincerely yours, 
New Beprorp W. 8S. Leaave. 

Rev. Elihu Grant made timely remarks, 
Next meeting, April 13. 


WELLESLEY. — The League held its 
regular meeting with Mrs. Vorse, on the 
evening of March 25. The exercises were 
commemorative of Miss Sarah Southwick, 
and the parlors were filled with members 
and guests of the League. The president, 
Mrs. Mary Clarke Smith, in opening the 
meeting, spoke of Miss Southwick as the 
founder of the League and its president 
for ten years, and gave expression to the 
sorrow of its members, and their appreci- 
ation of all Miss Southwick had been to 
the cause of equal suffrage in the town. 
The following resolutions were then of- 
fered by Mrs. Mary Hall, vice-president: 

Whereas, in accordance with the Divine 
Will, we must hereafter miss from among us 
the presence of our leader and friend, Sarah 
Hussey Southwick; and 

Whereas we recognize that in her spirit 
was embodied the love of the principles of 
truth, justice, and liberty, in a marked de- 
gree, and that her life so exemplitied these 
great truths that she will, as ever, incite us 
to renewed efforts to follow in the ways in 
which she walked; 

Resolved, That we, the Wellesley Woman 
Suffrage League, record our grief at the loss 
of our beloved leader, and our faith in the 
zlory of that future into which she has been 
ifted, rejoicing that she worked with and 
for us so long, and that she was able to be 
actively with us untilthe last few days of 
her life. 

Mrs. M. L. Ford, president of the Welles- 
ley Woman’s Club, next spoke of Miss 
Southwick in her connection with the 
Club as a director for many years, paying 
a fine tribute to her integrity of purpose 
and fair-mindedness. 

The Rev. A. B. Vorse then read selec- 
tions from a book published by Miss 
Southwick, giving interesting descriptions 
of her connection with the anti-slavery 
cause and work, with which her family, 
as well asthe Garrisons and Phillips’s, 
were identified. A letter from Mr. Rich- 
ard Cunningham, one of the selectmen of 
Wellesley, and one who had known her in 
her home life, read in part: ‘Wellesley 
has lost one of its best citizehs, the cause 
of suffrage one of its strongest advocates 
and supporters, and the poor a friend in 
need. Her heart was ever ready to sym- 
pathize with those in need of help. Na- 
tions oppressed always found in Miss 
Southwick a valiant defender. Her friend- 
ship I have always highly prized. She 
worked for the rights of all, up to the 
very door of death; so let us take up the 
work and carry it along for her sake. 

‘Blessing she was—-God made her so: 

And deeds of week-day holiness 
Fell from her noiseless as the snow; 
Nor has she ever chanced to know 

That aught were easier than to bless.” 

Then followed reminiscences of anti- 
slavery experiences by Mr. John Curtis, 
and remarks by Rev. C. C. Hussey, who 
is, as was Miss Southwick, a birthright 
member of the Friends Society. Infor- 
mal testimony was given by neighbors to 
her worth as a teacher, and her interest in 
education, and all carried away the lesson 
to be learned from the loving and reverent 
contemplation of this straightforward, 
earnest life and strong personality, so 
identified with an era now fast drifting 
into an unrealized past. 


-_-- 


An Armenian whose eyes are weak, but 
who is otherwise well and strong, would 
like a situation to go on errands, run an 
elevator, or do any other kind of work 
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_ Fashion’s 
Newest 
illinery 


The one voice of the visitors to 
our Opening Exhibition was that this 
is the most beautiful and interesting 
display of Millinery ever made in 
Boston. 

Hundreds of Hats and Bonnets— 
exclusivein design, artistically trimmed 
and very stylish—and the prices are 
a third to a half less than you’ve been 
accustomed to pay elsewhere. 

All the correct shapes in Un- 
trimmed Straw Hats and a profusion 
of the choicest Flowers—truly a won- 
derful exhibition. You'll marvel, 
too, at the low prices. 

One Flower quotation—order dy 


mail: 


Velvet Forget-me-nots in Pink and Blue, 
25 cents per bunch of six dozen. 


Win. S. Butler & Co., 


The Leading Millinery House, 
TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 
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LADIES’ 


Hats cleansed or colored, and made into the Spring 
Styles at 


STORER’S CENTRAL BLEACHERY, 


478 Washington St. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. — 


N. E. Women’s Club.—Monday, April 6, 3.30 
P. M. Rev. Wm. R. Alger will sneak on “The 
Seve rene Arts,” deduced, defined. and their uses 
set forth. 








WANTED. —A situation as travelling companion 
resident or visiting governess, or assistant to dentist 
or physician. Address Rk. L., WoMAN’s JOURNAL 
office, Boston. 


MISS H. W. MUIRHEAD, Stenographer, Law 
and General Reporter, 18 Pemberton Square, Room 
15, Boston, Mass. Opposite new Court House, 











that does not tax the eyes. Had worked 
three years and a half in the same place 
before his eyes failed, and can give recom- 
mendations. Address Garabed Aslanian, 
WomANn’s JOURNAL Office, Boston, Mass, 





THE DRAMA. 
STREET. — Another new play 
will conclude W. H. Crane’s successful 
engagement. ‘His Wife’s Father’ has 
been termed the dramatic event of the 
season, but Mr. Crane wishes to appear in 
“The Governor of Kentucky,”’ by Franklin 
Fyles, of New York, co-author of ‘The 
Girl | Left Behind Me.” Itis a delightful 
piece of Southern character. The scene 
is in Frankfort, Ky., the Governor's 
room in the capitol, his residence, with the 
Kentucky River, and the Governor's 
library. The Governor has much of humor, 
but always official dignity at command. 
He owns a race horse, plays poker, likes 
whiskey, and admires pretty women, but 
has made himself dear by ‘honesty and 
manliness.’”’ The company who are win- 
ning laurels in ‘His Wife’s Father’ this 
week will include Burr McIntosh, Lorimer 
Stoddard, Marion Abbott and Anna Rob- 
inson. The piece has made the greatest 
success, and the theatres have been 
crowded, Boston will endorse the ver- 
dict of New York, Philadelphia and 
Brooklyn. 


Houuis 


——_@o———_—_ 

CASTLE SQUARE.—A remarkable grand 
opera. One of the most extraordinary 
successes of the lyric stock company is 
a magnificent presentation of ‘‘Lucia di 
Lammermoor.’ Donizetti's work is given 
with an excellence never attained in this 
city before. The stage setting is beauti- 
ful, and the costumes excellent. The per- 
formance is far ahead of more preten- 
tious opera singers. Laurels crown the 
new stars, Mile. Fatmah Diard and Miss 
Nina Bertini Humphrys from New York. 
Mlle. Diard was received with enthusiasm 
Monday night. Miss Humphrys is petite, 
demure and charming. She has been the 
prima donna of the Tavary and Gustav 
Hinrichs opera companies. The handling 
of the stage by Mr. Jaxon is superb. Mr. 
Herschfeldt never had the orchestra and 
company under better control. The pro- 
duction is a bright star in the brilliant 
Castle Square firmament. 





A course of Hood’s Sarsaparilla this 
spring may be the means of keeping you 
well and hearty all summer. 

> — 

Now that Ladies’ Cotton Shirt Waists 
are so universally worn, it is necessary 
that they should be perfect in fit, and you 
will be sure of success in this respect if 
you purchase them at Miss Fisk’s, 44 Tem- 
ple Place. The colors and styles are beauti- 
ful and correct, and the sizes run from 32 
for the smallest, up to 46. It is unusual 
to find such a stock of large sizes as are 
found here at Miss Fisk’s, and the ladies 
appreciate it. 

————_— —oe_ — 

WE cheerfully call attention to the 
advertisement in another column of Miss 
M. F. Underwood, who has made a study 
of the Swedish movement, which is 4 
scientific method of curing diseases by 
systematic manipulations of the hands 
on the body. This system has proved to 
be very helpful in the treatment 0 
rheumatism, neuralgia, nervousness, Pp 
ralysis, joint diseases and other common 
disorders of the human system. Miss 
Underwood is highly recommended by 
some of our best physicians, whose 12 
structions she follows closely and it 8 
gratifying to state that she has been very 
successful in her practice. She only 
treats women and children at their homes; 
and those suffering from maladies woul 
do well to secure her services by calling 4 
or writing to her Boston office, 13 5% 


James Avenue. 
————_« 








C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 297 Congress Street 
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